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Newsletter of the Arkansas Native Plant Society 


Special 
Feature 


Lasting Legacy 


Dr. Eric Sundell’s legacy continues in the form of a “new” herbarium 
named in his honor. Copied from UAM Campus News. 
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Eric Sundell, photo by Jim Brewer, UAM. 


UAM formally dedicated the botanical research building and UAM Sundell Herbarium at 
a ceremony last fall. 


The recently-completed facility, located next to the Turner Neal Museum of Natural His- 
tory, houses more than 27,000 cataloged plant specimens, including more than 600 
specimens representing rare plants and species of special concern. 


The herbarium is named for Dr. Eric Sundell, professor emeritus for his role in develop- 
ing the herbarium collection. Sundell taught botany at UAM for 26 years and was chair- 
man of the Division of Mathematics and Sciences from 1985 to 1997. He is a charter 
member, longtime membership chairman, and past president of the Arkansas Audubon 
Native Plant Society. 


Sundell holds bachelor’s and master’s degrees in botany from Arizona State University 
and a Ph.D. in biology from Tulane University. 


The ceremony included remarks by Chancellor Karla Hughes, Dr. Morris Bramlett, dean 
of the School of Mathematical and Natural Sciences, Dr. Karen Fawley, professor of biol- 
ogy and director of the herbarium, and Dr. Marvin Fawley, assistant dean of science and 
research. Herbarium tours were given at the conclusion of the ceremony with a recep- 
tion following in the Turner Neal Museum. Following the reception, Sundell led a tour of 
the UAM Arboretum. 


GLO Records Come Full Circle for Staff Members 


Natural News, Arkansas Natural Heritage Commission, Article and photos by Brent Baker 





While reviewing historical General Land Office (GLO) survey notes in an effort to locate potential references to the rare and 
endangered shrub pondberry (Lindera melissifolia), occasionally other interesting information in the survey notes catches 
ANHC Botanist Brent Baker’s attention. Recently, while he was reviewing GLO survey notes dated from August and September 
1845 from the lower Cossatot River bottoms in southwestern Arkansas, he came across a person’s name which was familiar to 


him. 
“| did a double take and then jumped out of my chair to tell several coworkers,” Brent explains. “I almost couldn’t believe it!” 


The surveyor had listed the names of the two chainmen and two blazers he’d hired to work on his crew in that particular area 
(Land Office surveyors usually hired locals to work on their temporary survey crews, see “GLO Notes: An Invaluable Resource 
for Ecologists”). One of the blazers was listed as “Inglish C. Baker”. Brent instantly recalled that his great-great-great- 
grandfather’s name was English Calvin Baker and that English had lived only about 15 miles from the survey area, near the 


Cossatot River, upstream in the southern Ouachita Mountains. 


Brent’s fourth-great-grandparents (English’s parents), born in Tennessee and Kentucky, had moved in the mid-1810s to what at 
the time was still actually part of the Missouri Territory (Arkansas became a territory in 1819 and a state in 1836), and had ulti- 
mately settled near the Cossatot River, near the present-day Cossatot River State Park-Natural Area. The Baker family, among 
some of the earliest pioneer families to settle in the Ouachita Mountains, is deeply entrenched in the history of the area, and 
several local features and landmarks bear their name. These include Baker Creek, a tributary of Harris Creek which flows into 
the Cossatot River; Baker’s ford, the old low-water crossing of the Cossatot River below the current Highway 278 bridge; the 
historic Baker community, church, and cemetery (in which English’s is the oldest marked grave in the cemetery); as well as the 
natural sulfurous springs discovered by English’s father (while trailing buffalo, according to family lore) and the associated but 
now defunct resort community of Baker Springs which sprang up at the site. Although Brent is a couple of generations removed 
from the area (his grandparents moved away when his father was an infant), numerous Baker descendants still live in the re- 


gion. 


Brent wondered if this Inglish C. Baker was really his third-great-grandfather. The spelling of the first name was certainly odd, 
but it’s possible the surveyor simply misspelled it. After all, what are the odds that there were two Baker men with phonetically 
identical first names and the same middle initial living in such close proximity that long ago? Brent checked family records and 
found that his English had turned 17 years old in August of 1845, actually during the time period of the surveys documented 
within these notes. There doubtfully would have been secondary schools like high school in this rural and remote part of the 
still infant frontier state and there also probably weren’t a lot of jobs to be had in the area either. Brent’s ancestors had been 


primarily subsistence farmers. It’s not hard to imagine a local, able-bodied young man not yet married or with a farm of his 
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(PORE Mpa iOmprEMoUs ade) own jumping at the chance to work a few months for a land surveyor to earn a little money. 


Given the proximity to English’s home, his age, and the similarity of the names, it seems far too coincidental for this blazer and 
Brent’s third-great-grandfather not to have been one-in-the-same. 


Brent has always been interested and fascinated by history and has enjoyed learning the tidbits of information he’s garnered 
from the GLO notes about the people and their lives during the time of the Arkansas Territory and early days of Arkansas State- 


hood, in addition of course to the valuable natural history information the notes contain. 


“But it was certainly a thrill to unexpectedly see my ancestor’s name in the 172-year-old document,” says Brent. “It’s amazing 
to think that someone in my family may have played even a small role in helping survey and map our state and collect some of 
the data that we now use to help guide our conservation work today. It feels a bit like it’s come full circle. | still have a lot of 
books of survey notes yet to review and | look forward to finding out what additional surprises they may hold, both botanical 


|.” 
. 


and historica 


Brent isn’t the only person on staff | with a story about a relative and the 
GLO survey. As a child, Theo Wit- 


birthday party for his great-great 


sell remembers attending the 100th 
uncle Eldridge Douglass and hearing 
the story of how, in 1921 Douglass Y rediscovered the original witness trees 
that marked the initial point of the | Louisiana Purchase survey. Today this 
area has been designated a Na- = = V7 ak ye Ff ==~=| tional Historic Landmark and is protect- 
ed as both a state park and a state | natural area. The State Park brochure 


for the area tells the same story that Theo heard as a child. 
Photos, from top to bottom: 


Tombstone of ANHC Botanist, 


English Calvin Baker in Baker Cem- 


Brent Baker's third-great-grandfather, 
etery in Polk County, Arkansas. Eng- 
lish's grave is the oldest marked grave in the cemetery. Photo by Brent 


Baker. 


Two-page spread from a book of 5 original GLO survey notes recorded by 


G. Pendleton, deputy surveyor, in | August 1845. This survey was conduct- 


ed in the lower Cossatot River | bottoms in present-day Sevier County, 





Arkansas. One of the survey crew blazers was listed as "Inglish C. Baker," 


which very likely was ANHC Bota- -] nist, Brent Baker's third-great- 
grandfather English Calvin Baker, who lived nearby and would have 


turned 17 during the period of the survey documented within these notes. 


Entrance sign to Baker Cemetery in Polk County, Arkansas. The cemetery is located adjacent to the historic Baker Church in the 
area of the old Baker community. Photo by Brent Baker. 


Old newspaper clipping showing the Baker Springs resort circa 1915. The resort was situated near natural sulfurous springs 
originally discovered in the early 1800s by ANHC Botanist, Brent Baker's fourth-great-grandfather, namesake of the springs and 
subsequent resort. 


A segment of a USGS topographic map showing a portion of Howard County, Arkansas, near the Cossatot River. Baker Creek is 
a tributary of Harris Creek, which in turn flows into the Cossatot River. Baker Springs is the site of a historic resort community 
located near natural sulfurous springs. Additionally, although not labeled here, the road crossing of the Cossatot River in the 
lower portion of the map roughly coincides with the original low-water crossing called Baker's ford. All were named after ANHC 


Botanist Brent Baker's ancestors who settled nearby in the early 1800s. 
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Bridal Veil Falls 


By Virginia McDaniel 



































© Michael Weatherford 


Photo by Michael Weatherford. Bumblebee pollinates La- 





dies’ tresses orchid (Spiranthes cernua var. cernua). 


| had a great time at the fall meeting in Heber Springs! 
The hotel rooms may have been a little too floral, but 
the trips were just the right amount of floral. At Bridal 
Veil Falls the nodding ladies tresses orchid (Spiranthes 
cernua var. cernua) was perhaps the hit of the weekend 
and the bumblebee pollinator seemed to think so too. 
While fairly common, it is always a treat to see an or- 
chid, especially the elegant, translucent spiraling flow- 
ers of a ladies’ tresses. Eric Sundell tells me once you 
see an orchid you are never supposed to forget it. But 
my problem is | can’t remember anything unless I’ve 
seen it 8 times. After this spring | think | finally have this 
orchid down! We also saw a number of goldenrods 
(Solidago nemoralis, S. caesia, S. hispida, and S. ulmifo- 
lia), with their bright yellow composite inflorescences 
adding some nectar and pollen for migrating butterflies 


and bees. 


The Ozark chinquapin (Castanea ozarkensis) was a nice 
find on the slope and Susan provided an informative 
dissertation on this fascinating Ozark-Ouachita Highland 
endemic. Did you know before the chestnut blight 
(Cryphonectria parasitica) arrived with nursery stock 
from Asia in 1904, the Ozark chinquapin reached 
heights of 65 feet and was 2-3 feet in diameter? Its 
nuts, though smaller, are said to be sweeter than its 
cousin the American chestnut (Castanea dentata). But 
don’t think of eating one! They are worth more than 
gold, especially to members of the Ozark Chinquapin 
Foundation who are planting and crossing plants in 
hopes of finding a blight resistant tree to one day return 
this species to its former place in the forests of the Inte- 
rior Highlands. 


Every time | go to the woods | learn something new, and 
sometimes that something is so obvious | am embar- 
rassed to admit | just learned it. But with you all I’m 
amongst friends so | will disclose my new insight. In the 
stream bed on top of Bridal Veil Falls was a familiar 
plant with these box shaped fruits. What is that plant? 
It resembles Ludwigia alternifolia. And then it hit me, 
“SEEDBOX!” oh, | get it! | have always seen this plant 
with its alternate, four-petaled, yellow primrose flow- 
ers. Ludwigia alternifolia or seedbox. | had just memo- 
rized the common name without knowing why. So, 
these trips are always a joy to see new plants or plants 
in different pheno- 
logical stages. | keep 
learning. 


Historical GLO Notes Could Help Endangered Pondberry 


Arkansas Natural Heritage Commission - Monday, January 29, 2018, By Brent Baker 


Over the past few years, ANHC Botanist Brent Baker has been method- —R 
ically reviewing the General Land Office (GLO) survey notes (see GLO Ms 
Notes: An Invaluable Resource for Ecologists) from the West Gulf 
Coastal Plain and Mississippi Alluvial Plain in an effort to locate poten- 
tial references to the rare shrub pondberry (Lindera melissifolia). Pond- | 
berry, listed as endangered under the federal Endangered Species Act, 
is amember of the laurel family and a relative of the common and 
widespread spicebush (Lindera benzoin). Like spicebush, pondberry 
has leaves that are spicy-fragrant when crushed; with pondberry Re 
leaves being generally described as having a “lemony-sassafras” aroma > 
(sassafras is also in the laurel family). Also like spicebush, pondberry _ | 
has bright red “berries” (technically called drupes: fleshy fruits with 
thin skins and central seed-containing stones) in the fall. Whereas 
spicebush is a compact, multi-stemmed shrub up to 10 to 15 feet tall, 
pondberry is a shorter shrub (up to 7 feet tall) that spreads under- 
ground via rhizomes to form colonies of genetically identical stems 
(See "Response to a Reader Question" for more information about the | oO. ae 
two plants). Both species have clusters of small yellow flowers that 
open in early spring before the leaves develop and both are dioecious, 
meaning that male (staminate) and female (pistillate) flowers occur on | 
separate individual plants. (Photo: ANHC Botanist Brent Baker 

pointing to the last known West Gulf Coastal Plain pondberry plant (with two stems under 6 inches tall) that he and 
Scott Wiggers (U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service) rediscovered at Coffee Prairie Natural Area in 2014. It was feared the 
plant would not survive in the wild much longer. It was extracted later that year for off-site cultivation. Photo by Scott 
Wiggers, USFWS.) 





While spicebush grows in a variety of moist, rich, upland to lowland forests throughout the Eastern U.S., pondberry is 
restricted to forested wetlands in the Southeast, including Arkansas. Specifically, pondberry grows in bottomland 
hardwood forests along major rivers, and in forested depressions, sinkhole ponds (east of Arkansas), and “sand 
ponds” (swales between low, Pleistocene-aged, wind-deposited sand dunes) within the Atlantic and Gulf Coastal 
plains and Mississippi Alluvial Plain. These areas are seasonally flooded (in winter and spring), and pondberry seems 
to be adapted to a specific range of water levels and timing of flooding. It is very sensitive to changes in these natural 
hydrologic regimes, and populations often decline when they are altered. Additionally, much of the historic habitat 
for pondberry has been converted for agriculture, with the subsequent loss of many pondberry populations. 


In Arkansas, pondberry is known from the upper Mississippi Alluvial Plain in the northeastern part of the state, spe- 
cifically from sand ponds west of Crowley’s Ridge and from bottomland forests along the St. Francis and Mississippi 
rivers east of the Ridge. Pondberry was also known historically from the bottomlands of the lower Ouachita River in 
southeastern Arkansas and northern Louisiana in the West Gulf Coastal Plain. It had not been observed in that region 
in over a century and was thought extirpated (locally extinct) there until 1999 when it was rediscovered at Coffee 
Prairie Natural Areain Ashley County, Arkansas. The plants at Coffee Prairie, however, were small and stressed, ap- 
pearing generally unhealthy. Upon review of GLO survey notes from the area, it was found that the surveyor had 
mentioned “spicewood” in the understory within the bottomland forests throughout the area, indicating that it was 
common and possibly abundant there. It is very likely that the surveyor was referring to pondberry, since spicewood 
is aname known to have been applied to this species. Although this name has also been applied to spicebush, much 
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of the area is unsuitable for that species (too low and wet) and it is not currently known from the immediate area. 


Extensive searches have since been conducted in this area of the West Gulf Coastal Plain of both Arkansas and Loui- 
siana, but have failed to turn up any additional pondberry populations. Meanwhile the Coffee Prairie population 
continued to decline, presumably due to changes in the hydrologic regime of the area. Although the area has al- 
ways flooded significantly, as noted by references to 10 to 15 or even 20 feet high water marks on trees in the GLO 
survey notes, it has been speculated that perhaps the duration and seasonality of flood periods have changed as 
we've altered the landscape and climate. After the Coffee Prairie pondberry population was observed a few more 
times in the early 2000s, it was actually again feared extirpated about a decade later when the plants could not be 
relocated during several successive seasons. 


Finally, however, in 2014, Brent and Scott Wiggers (with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service) located a single pondber- 
ry plant with two stems no more than 6 inches tall. The plant appeared unhealthy and it was feared that it would 
not survive much longer in the wild. So after consultation with theU.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, the agency tasked 
with administering the Endangered Species Act, it was decided that the plant would be extracted after it went 
dormant in the fall of 2014 to be grown off-site for its protection. Fortunately, the plant has done remarkably well 
over the past few years in cultivation at a nursery, growing stems to over 4 feet tall and spreading via rhizomes such 
that it has been divided into three separate clones so far. It also flowered for the first time in the spring of 2017. It 
turns out it is a male (or staminate) plant. The hope is that one day clones of this plant can be returned to the wild, 
along with clones from other populations, in an attempt to re-establish a population of pondberry in the West Gulf 
Coastal Plain. 


Meanwhile, searches continue in the hopes of finding additional plants in the wild. Discovery and protection of ad- 
ditional populations could be vital to the conservation and recovery of this species. Given the apparent references 
to pondberry in the Coffee Prairie area in the GLO survey notes, it is speculated that the notes could perhaps hold 
clues to locations of other populations. Thus the study Brent is undertaking in reviewing the GLO survey notes from 
the West Gulf Coastal Plain and Mississippi Alluvial Plain. So far he has found numerous additional references to 


nt 


spicewood, “spice,” “swamp spice,” or “swamp spicewood,” and other similar names that perhaps could have been 
used to describe pondberry. He’s mapping these references and will use them to guide future field search efforts 


for the species. 


Two of three clones of the Coffee Prairie Natural 
Area pondberry plant in cultivation at a nursery 


nearly three years after being rescued from the 


wild. The clones are healthy and have grown con- 
siderably. Photo by Brent Baker. 





Very Crafty Caterpillars 


By Virginia McDaniel 





Butterflies are the charismatic megafauna of the insect 
world. Who doesn’t admire the stripes on an Eastern 
Tiger Swallowtail (Papilio glaucus), the eye spots on the 
Polyphemus Moth (Antheraea polyphemus), or the 
amazing journey of the Monarch (Danaus plexippus), 
who flies from Canada to Mexico to return to a place 
only known to its great grandparents. Their effortless 
flitting from pretty flower to pretty flower performs an 
essential function, pollination, without which many 
plants would be unable to form fruits and seeds. This is 
obviously important, not only to natural ecosystems, 
but to our own croplands as well (though bees and oth- 
er insects also play a significant role in pollination of na- 
tive plants and crops). But what | would like to discuss 
now is the less showy part of a butterfly’s life cycle, the 
larval stage, and give you a look into the lives of these 
charismatic caterpillars whose crafty ways enable them 
to survive to become beautiful butterflies. 


At a glance, caterpillars seem 
like “sitting ducks” for, well, 
ducks, other birds, and a host of 
predators. But a closer look re- 
veals that these innovative crea- 
tures are anything but helpless, 
easy targets. Caterpillars have a 
number of tactics and strategies 
to evade predators, in both ap- 
pearance and behavior. One 
strategy is to hide. Many cater- 
pillars feed on the undersides of 
leaves or at night when many 
predators are not active. This 
explains why we don’t see them 
as often as we think we should, 
given how abundant they are, 
and provides insight to keep 
those Tomato Hornworms (Five- 
spotted Hawk-moth/Manduca 
quinquemaculata) from giving 
you the slip while they munch 
on your nightshade crops 
(tomatoes, potatoes and egg- 
plant). Another strategy is to 


Bright coloration of Monarch caterpillars warns 


of their toxicity as they feed on their host plant, 
milkweed. Photo credit Mike Weatherford. 





Giant Swallowtail larvae resemble bird poop to hide 


in plain sight from predators. Photo credit Virginia 
Ta 


| 





hide in plain sight (i.e., camouflage). Many loopers look 
just like twigs or plant parts, but a particularly ingenious 
one is the Camouflaged Looper (Wavy-lined Emerald/ 
Synchlora aerata). David Wagner, author of Caterpillars 
of Eastern North America, calls it the “Mardi Gras cater- 
pillar” because it attaches bits of flowers and plant parts 
to its back to blend in with the plant on which it resides. 
One of my favorite camouflaging caterpillars is the Or- 
ange Dog (Giant Swallowtail/Papilio cresphontes), 
which resembles bird poop. A 
third strategy is to be showy 
but toxic, as exemplified by the 
Monarch. Monarch caterpillars 
feed exclusively on milkweed 
(Asclepias spp.) plants which 
contain toxic glycosides. The 
Monarchs are not poisoned by 
these toxins (called cardiac gly- 
cosides), but instead sequester 
them in their wings and exo- 
skeletons and basically become 
poisonous. The caterpillars’ 
bright yellow, black, and white 
stripes are essentially a warning 
to birds and other predators: 
eat me and you will die (or at 
least vomit). Susan Halpern not- 
ed in her book Four Wings and 
a Prayer that even the dumbest 
bird figures it out by the second 
taste. The strategies go on and 
on, from harmless caterpillars 
who mimic the toxic ones, to 
those that have armor of sting- 
ing hairs, to others whose “eye” 


(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from previous page) 


=] 500 caterpillar species, whereas the non- 
Hy Native ginkgo (Ginkgo biloba) hosts less than 
"| ten caterpillar species. In a time when polli- 
Wf nator numbers are in decline, we need to be 
| 52] cognizant of the relationships native plants 
| and insects have made with each other over 
A millennia of interacting. The more habitat 

7} destroyed for development, the more pesti- 
“I cides used, and the more invasive plants 
planted, the less habitat there is for native 
pollinators. As pollinators decrease, so does 
ai the food supply of the natural world (many 
of our crops included). While the very hungry 
caterpillar in Eric Carle’s book ate everything 
from strawberries to lollipops, it felt best 
after eating a plain green leaf of its host 
plant, probably the moonseed 
(Menispermum canadense). So we too need to 
make sure our very hungry native caterpillars 
it Mike Weatherford. have lots of native host plants to feed on so 
they can grow up to be brilliant butterflies 
spots make them resemble a snake (see Spicebush Swal- — and make food for the world! 
lowtail/Papilio troilus), but | will stop here. 









The large “eye” spots on the Spicebush Swallowtail make it look 
more like a snake than a caterpillar to startle predators. Photo cred- 


All these survival strategies, however, are for naught if 
caterpillars don't have a place to live and food to eat. 
Habitat loss, pesticide use, and non- 
native invasive species are the three main 
threats to butterflies and other pollina- 
tors. These three threats decrease area 
available for native plants to grow and 
the diversity of those plants. But why are 
native plants so important? Most butter- 
flies are host-specific, meaning they have 
a particular plant genus or family that 
their larvae need in order to survive. You 
may notice some butterflies or their cat- 
erpillar larvae have names that are asso- 
ciated with plants. This is not coinci- 
dental, as butterflies are often named 
after their host plant. For example, one 
of the Spicebush Swallowtail’s common 
host plants is, you guessed it, spicebush 
(Lindera benzoin). Some caterpillars are 
specialists in one genus, while others eat 
a variety of plants, but the main theme is 
native. Doug Tallamy, author of Bringing 
Nature Home, reported that native oak 
species (Quercus spp.) are host to over 


Spicebush swallowtail lays eggs on its host plant spicebush, as well as on 
sassafras. Photo credit Mike Weatherford. 
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Meeting 
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Photos by Michael Weatherford 

















ANPS in the Media for Grant 


Funding Pollinator Garden 


by Virginia McDaniel 





In October, the Arkansas Native 
Plant Society gave a grant to the Mid 
-America Science Museum to plant 
several pollinator beds at the en- 
trance to the museum. On Novem- 
ber 6", with the help of ANPS mem- 
bers, Diamond Lake Master Natural- 
ists, Garland County Master Garden- 
ers and the Forest Service three pol- 
linator beds were planted. They pur- 
chased half the plants from Pine 
Ridge Gardens and the other half 
were donated by Sid Vogelpohl and 
Don Ford. It was a wonderful day 
and | can’t wait to see what the beds 
look like this spring. The event gar- 
nered a fair amount of media atten- 
tion: 

November 9, 2017: Mid-America 
Science Museum awarded grant in 
Sentinel Record. http:// 


www.hotsr.com/news/2017/ 
nov/09/mid-america-science- 
museum-awarded-gran/ 


November 10, 2017: Volunteers 
plant gardens at Mid-America Sci- 
ence Museum entrance in Sentinel 


Record. http://www.hotsr.com/ 
news/2017/nov/11/volunteers-plant 
-gardens-at-mid-america/ 


December (11'") 2017: Compass 
Live. Planting for Pollinators, New 
gardens at Science Museum. https:// 


www.srs.fs.usda.gov/ 
compass/2017/12/06/planting-for- 


pollinators/ 


“We installed about 30 different species,” says U.S. Forest Service forestry techni- 
cian Virginia McDaniel. McDaniel designed the garden with Susan 
Hooks, Ouachita National Forest botanist. Photo by Virginia McDaniel. 


Volunteers from the Arkansas Native Plant Society donated a number of plants 
including: Missouri coneflower (Rudbeckia missouriensis), Many-rayed aster 


(Symphyotrichum anomalum), Rough goldenrod (Solidago radula), White-leaf 
mountain-mint (Pycnanthemum albescens), Cream wild indigo (Baptisia bracte- 
ata), Southern blue flag (/ris virginica). 





Rewilding Arkansas 


By Eric Sundell 





I’ve just read a piece in the Demo- 
crat-Gazette, “The Rewilding of the 
Natural State,” in which Richard Ma- 
son encourages the powers that be 
to bring populations of some of our 
native wildlife species—in particular, 
bears, elk, and alligators—up to the 
numbers that existed in Arkansas 
“before [the state] was inhabited by 
humans.” Mason didn’t mention 
what the plant life might look like if 
we could time travel back to a 
woodland without Japanese honey- 
suckle covering the ground or a 
wood road border unvexed by Call- 
ery pear or a creek bank free from 
choking thickets of Chinese privet. 


But he did bring to mind William 
Bartram’s descriptions of the flora 
and vegetation of the Southeast at 
about the time of the American Rev- 
olution. Here are a few excerpts 
from Bartram’s Travels Through 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
East and West Florida: 


A mixed hardwood forest in Geor- 
gia: “[W]Je entered an extensive fer- 
tile plain, bordering on the river, 
and shaded by trees of vast growth, 
which at once spoke its fertility. 
Continuing some time through 
these shady groves, the scene 
opens, and discloses the most mag- 
nificent forest | had ever seen. We 
rose gradually up a sloping bank of 
twenty or thirty feet elevation, and 
immediately entered this sublime 
forest. The ground is perfectly a lev- 
el green plain, thinly planted by na- 
ture with the most stately forest 
trees, such as the gigantic black oak, 
liriodendron [tulip tree], juglans 
nigra [black walnut], platanus 


[sycamore], juglans exaltata 
[probably shagbark hickory], fagus 
sylvatica [beech], ulmus sylvatica 
[American elm], liquidambar 
styraciflua [sweetgum], whose 
mighty trunks, seemingly of an 
equal height, appeared like superb 
columns. To keep within the 
bounds of truth and reality, in de- 
scribing the magnitude and gran- 
deur of these trees, would, | fear, 
fail of credibility; yet, | think | can 
assert, that many of the black oaks 
measured eight, nine, ten, and elev- 
en feet diameter five feet above the 
ground, as we measured several 
that were above thirty feet girt[h], 
and from hence they ascend per- 
fectly straight, with a gradual taper, 
forty or fifty feet to the limbs; but, 
below five or six feet, these trunks 
would measure a third more in cir- 
cumference, on account of the pro- 
jecting jambs, or supports, which 
are more or less, according to the 
number of horizontal roots that 
they arise from: the tulip tree, liq- 
uidambar, and beech were equally 
stately.” 


Grape vines: “It is really astonishing 
to behold the grape vines in this 
place. From their bulk and strength, 
one would imagine, they were com- 
bined to pull down these mighty 
trees to the earth; when, in fact, 
amongst other good purposes, they 
serve to uphold them. They are fre- 
quently nine, ten, and twelve inches 
in diameter, and twine round the 
trunks of the trees, climb to their 
very tops, and then spread along 
their limbs, from tree to tree, 
throughout the forest...” 


Baldcypress in Florida: “These Indi- 
ans have large, handsome canoes, 
which they form out of the trunks 
of Cypress trees, some of them 
commodious enough to accommo- 
date twenty or thirty warriors. In 
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these large canoes they descend the 
river on trading and hunting expedi- 
tions to the sea coast, neighboring 
islands and keys, quite to the point 
of Florida, and sometimes cross the 
gulph, extending their navigations to 
the Bahama Islands and even to Cu- 
ba...” 


And baldcypress in Georgia: “I have 
seen trunks of these trees that 
would measure eight, ten, and 
twelve feet in diameter, for forty 
and fifty feet straight shaft.” 


River cane in Florida: “And as a proof 
of the extraordinary fertility of the 
soil, the reeds or canes (Arundo gi- 
gantea) [Arundinaria gigantea] grow 
here thirty or forty feet high, and as 
thick as a man’s arm, or three or 
four inches in diameter; | suppose 
one joint of some of them would 
contain above a quart of water; and 
these reeds serve very well for 
setting poles, or masts for barks and 
canoes.” 


Georgia and Florida plants men- 
tioned above are all also native here 
in Arkansas. 


A particularly satisfying edition of 
Bartram’s Travels is the “Naturalist’s 
Edition,” edited with commentary 
and an annotated index by Francis 
Harper, published by the University 
of Georgia Press. On the cover of the 
1998 paperback is this excerpt from 
a reviewer in The New Republic: 
“Our sense of environmental loss 
imparts an elegiac fascination to 
Bartram’s evocative and rapturous 
descriptions.” 


The Ecological Time Machine: GLO Records 


Arkansas Natural Heritage Commission - Sunday, January 28, 2018 


by Theo Witsell 


Ecologists are always wishing they could go back in time and see how the landscape used to look and function. But until some- 
one invents a time machine, we have to rely on the next best things— descriptive historical accounts, historical aerial photog- 

raphy (if we’re lucky, and only back to the 1930s in most areas), and the GLO survey records. The GLO records are a wonderful 
resource for ecologists and historians because they provide both qualitative and quantitative descriptions of the landscape as 

far back as 200 years ago. 


Collecting ecological data for scientists and land managers two centuries in the future probably wasn’t on the minds of the sur- 
veyors as they stretched their chains in the early 1800s, but they ended up doing just that. The practice of recording two to 
four “witness” trees at each section corner (usually one in each quadrant of the intersection between the two section lines) 
amounts to what ecologists call a “point quarter sample.” The data gathered by the surveyors to precisely mark (and be able to 
relocate) the section corners included the following: 1) the distance and compass bearing from the corner to the nearest wit- 
ness tree in each quadrant, 2) the species of each witness tree, and 3) the diameter of each witness tree. These data can be 
analyzed quantitatively to understand important information about both the structure (density and size of trees) and species 
composition of wooded ecosystems. 


Surveyors also described the character of the land every half mile, recording qualitative data on topography, soils, under- 
growth, etc. These sorts of descriptions provide us with evidence that many upland habitats in the state were more open his- 
torically than they are today. For example, the GLO notes in some areas are filled with phrases like “grassy open woods,” 
“lacking in undergrowth save an abundance of grasses and flowers,” “glades this mile,” “land barren,” etc. In this regard, the 
GLO records also show us how much certain landscapes have changed in the last 200 years. 


GLO records can provide us with valuable insight when we undertake habitat restoration. Areas that were historically open sa- 
vanna and woodland but are now dense forest (due to the suppression of fires across the landscape) can be thinned and 
burned as part of a restoration prescription. Similarly, sites that were once open glades (rocky, naturally open grasslands) are 
very often solid stands of dense cedar growth today, and need to have the cedar removed as part of restoration (See 

" Partnership Benefits Two Agencies: Restoration of Prairies and Glades for Fish and Anglers" and "Partnerships Grow, Improv- 
ing Restoration Efforts and Fish Habitat"). The GLO records help guide us when we work to restore areas that were cleared of 
native vegetation in the past. For example, ANHC staff recently used GLO records to determine what tree species to use in re- 
forestation efforts in old pastures at Devil’s Eyebrow and Foushee Cave natural areas. 


Another area where GLO records provide essential insight is the mapping of historical grasslands. Native prairies are nearly 
gone from Arkansas but maps made by the GLO surveyors record where they were historically. The recent digitization of prai- 
ries mapped on GLO plat maps by Dr. John Barone of Columbus State University in Georgia has been a great tool for the ANHC 
research section. These maps help us locate not only where the prairies were, but where rare prairie species may still be hang- 
ing on. 
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APRIL IS ARKANSAS NATIVE PLANT MONTH! 


And we need your help! Jennifer Ogle had a wonderful idea of planning events throughout the month to highlight 
native plants. And more, to have these events in each Ecoregion of Arkansas. | want to give you a list of people coor- 
dinating in each ecoregion. 


Coastal Plain — Mike & Nancy Weatherford (weatherfordm@sbcglobal.net) and Karen & Marvin Fawley 
(fawley@uamont.edu) 

Crowley’s Ridge — Needs a coordinator 

Ouachita Mountains — Virginia McDaniel (virginiamcd31@yahoo.com) and Susan Hooks 

Ozark Mountains — Jennifer Ogle (ranunculus73 @gmail.com) 

Arkansas Valley — Brent Baker (Brent.Baker@arkansas.gov) 

Mississippi Alluvial Plain (Little Rock) — Eric and Milanne Sundell (esundell42@gmail.com) 


Events: 
April 7" — Table at a Farmer’s Market: We would love for you to do one in your town! Right now tables are happen- 
ing in Fayetteville, Hot Springs, Little Rock and Monticello. 
April 13-15" - Spring ANPS Meeting in Russellville 
April 21° — Native Plant Sale at the Arkansas Audubon in Little Rock 
Buy some plants and then plant a pollinator garden at a school or local park! 
April 28'" — FIELD TRIPS and other Events 
Table at Master Gardeners Plant Sale, Garland County Fairgrounds in Hot Springs (contact Virginia McDaniel 
if you'd like to help) 
Cove Creek Natural Area Field Trip with Brent Baker (see Field Trip announcements) 
Grand Prairie Tour with Eric Hunt and Eric Sundell (see Field Trip announcements) 
Fayetteville area field trips (see Field Trip announcements) 


Keep a close eye on the ANPS website and Facebook as more events get added! 


Virginia McDaniel 


Sate of Arkansas Executive Department Proclamation! 


WHEREAS: Native plants have provided food, shelter and medicines to the inhabitants of Arkansas, from the earliest Native Americans to 
present-day Arkansans; and 


WHEREAS: Native plants have supported, and continue to support, the wide variety of wildlife that contribute to making Arkansas “The 
Natural State;” and 


WHEREAS: Native plants are uniquely adapted to live in our soils and climate and require less water, fertilizer, and other chemical supple- 
ments to grow and thrive; and 


WHEREAS: Many native plants have beautiful flowers, produce many useful, colorful fruits and seeds, and display brilliant foliage colors as 
the seasons change, providing Arkansas and visitors great pleasure; and 


WHEREAS: Native plants provide the oxygen that we breathe and other important ecological services such as building and stabilizing soil 
and facilitating water infiltration; and 


WHEREAS: The Arkansas Native Plant Society urges all Arkansans to plant native plants in their gardens and to enjoy them wherever they 
may be found; 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, ASA HUTCHINSON, Governor of the State of Arkansas, by virtue of the authority vesting in 
me by the laws of the State of Arkansas, do hereby proclaim April 2018, as ARKANSAS NATIVE PLANT MONTH. 





ANPS 2018 Spring/Summer Events, 


Welcome All! 





March 31, 9:30am - Cove Creek Natural Area 


Join Eric Hunt for a early spring walk along the trails at Cove 
Creek Natural Area in NW Faulkner County. Stroll through 
extensive cedar glades to a steep sandstone bluff overlook- 
ing Cove Creek just above its confluence with Cadron Creek. 
See the rare Ozark spring-beauty (Claytonia arkansana), re- 
cently described in 2013. Hikers will follow the trail south 
along the creek, enjoying several additional overlook spurs 
along the way, to a rich riparian forest. 


Directions: From the junction of AR State Highways 25 and 
285 in Wooster (north of Conway), travel north on AR State 
Highway 285 approximately 6.2 miles to intersection with 
Mallet Town Road. Turn left (west) onto Mallet Town Road 
and travel approximately 1.5 miles. Turn right (north) onto 
Town Circle Road. Go approximately 0.35 mile to JD Road 
and turn right (east). Follow JD Road straight to the Natural 
Area parking at end of road (about 0.25 mile). The easy trail 
is about 1.5 miles. Wear sturdy shoes, bring insect repellant, 
snacks, lunch and water. For questions and to reserve a spot, 
contact Eric Hunt at 415-225-6561 or ericinlr@gmail.com. 


April 1, 9:30am - Warren Prairie Natural Area 


Join Eric Hunt to tour one of the largest prairie preserves in 
Arkansas. Warren Prairie Natural Area, located in the Coastal 
Plain, consists of a mosaic of salt slicks, saline barrens, Delta 
post oak flatwoods, mound woodlands, pine flatwoods and 
woodlands, and bottomland hardwood forest communities. 
Soils at the site containing naturally high amounts of sodium 
and magnesium salts account for the sparse and irregular 
distribution of trees and the resultant dominance of grasses 
and other herbaceous vegetation in the barrens and associ- 
ated woodlands. Stands of dwarf palmetto are distributed 
irregularly and lend a tropical aspect to the area. The natural 
area provides critical habitat for the state's largest popula- 
tion of the federally threatened plant, Geocarpon minimum. 


Directions: From Warren, take U.S. Highway 278 East approx- 
imately 4.5 miles, across the Saline River, to the junction of 
State Highway 172. Turn right (south) and proceed 2.0 miles 
to parking lot and sign on left (east). 


We will follow a 2.2 mile loop trail. Waterproof boots are 
strongly recommended, as this is a seasonally wet prairie. 
Bring insect repellant, snacks, lunch and water. For questions 
and to reserve a spot, contact Eric Hunt at 415-225-6561 


or ericinir@gmail.com. 


APRIL 17, 1-5pm BIOBLITZ: Little Rock's Fourche 
Creek bottoms at Interstate Park 


Join Eric Hunt and Eric Sundell for a leisurely walk and exciting 
bioblitz, co-sponsored by Audubon Arkansas and ANPS, to 
Fourche Creek bottoms in Little Rock. We'll leave from the 
pavilion at Interstate Park (entrance on Arch Street, about 3/4 
mile south of Roosevelt Road and just north of I-30), pass 
through the fields to a riparian forest leading down to a lovely 
cypress swamp at the creek. For better directions, call Eric 
Sundell at (870)723-1089. 


April 22, 10:00am - Rich Mountain/Queen Wil- 
helmina State Park 


Join Eric Hunt for an exploration of Rich Mountain in the 
Ouachitas of western Arkansas. One of the highest east-west 
ridges in the Ouachita Mountains, it contains a diverse flora. 
Due to the elevation, the bloom time here is a few weeks lat- 
er than at lower elevations, so we hope to see the last of the 
spring ephemerals. 


Meet at the parking area of Spring Trail. As time permits we 
will explore the Spring Trail, the Ouachita National Trail 
starting at the Pioneer Cemetery. Wear sturdy shoes, bring 
insect repellant, snacks, lunch and water. 


Directions: from Mena, take Arkansas 88 north for approxi- 
mately 12.5 miles. The Spring Trail Parking area is on your 
right directly off AR 88. For questions and to reserve a spot, 
contact Eric Hunt at 415-225-6561 or ericin|r@gmail.com. 


April 28, 9:30am - Grand Prairie Tour - Railroad 
Prairie, Downs Prairie, Konecny Prairie 


Join Eric Hunt to explore several natural areas in the Grand 
Prairie of Arkansas. Railroad Prairie Natural Area occupies 
portions of the abandoned right-of-way of the former Chica- 
go, Rock Island, and Pacific railroad along U.S. Highway 70 
between Carlisle and DeValls Bluff. See prairie, herbaceous 
wetland, oak woodland and forest. A large portion of Railroad 
Prairie consists of tallgrass prairie, a habitat that was once 
much more common across the Grand Prairie of eastern Ar- 
kansas (Mississippi Alluvial Plain). Today, less than 1 percent 
of the prairies that occurred across this region remain. 


Explore the eastern end of Railroad Prairie and adjacent 
Downs Prairie as well as Konecny Prairie, just north of 
Stuttgart. We hope to see Oklahoma Grass Pink (Calopogon 
oklahomensis) at Downs Prairie. Wear sturdy shoes, bring 
insect repellant, snacks, lunch and water. 


Directions: from Hazen, take US 70 east approximately 5 miles 
to Lawman Road/CR 24. Turn left onto Lawman road and park 
along the dirt road that curves to the right. For questions and 
to reserve a spot, contact Eric Hunt at 415-225-6561 


4or ericinir@gmail.com. 


May 18, 9:00am - Hwy 27 Glade Field Trip 


Come with us to visit a unique plant community in the 
Ouachita Mountains called a shale glade. Glades are natural- 
ly treeless areas due to thin soils, extreme temperature vari- 
ations and hydro-xeric hydrologically. The spring is one of 
the most pleasant times to visit a glade as spring moisture 
brings forth an abundance of spring ephemerals, several en- 
demic to the Ozark-Ouachita Highlands or rare in the state. 
The sparse tree cover of eastern red cedar, blackjack oak and 
shortleaf pine allow for an abundance of herbaceous plants 
including corn salad, glade bluet, widow’s crosses, umbrella 
plant, milk vetch, prickly pear cactus, false aloe, milkweed, 
alum root and Waterfall’s sedge. The small drainages that 
dissect the glade have interesting riparian species and the 
adjacent woodlands may offer some interesting finds. 


Directions: Meet at the intersection of AR 27 and 298 in the 
town of Story. Bring lunch and plenty of water. Bring bug 
spray for the ticks and chiggers and watch for snakes. This is 
a fairly easy field trip which involves some walking on flat 
ground but we may get our feet wet if there are recent rains; 
sO prepare accordingly. Contact Susan Hooks at 

shooks @fs.fed.us or 501-321-5323 or Virginia McDaniel vir- 
giniamcd31@yahoo.com or 828-545-2062 if you need fur- 
ther instructions. 


May 26, 9:30am - Camp Robinson Special Use 
Area 


Join Eric Hunt to explore the Woodlands Auto Tour at Camp 
Robinson Special Use Area along the eastern shores of Lake 
Conway which goes through an intensively restored wood- 
land, featuring a diverse array of wildflowers and habi- 

tats. This is a driving tour with periodic stops to explore spe- 
cific areas on foot. Wear sturdy shoes, bring insect repellant, 
lunch and water. 


Directions: Meet at the parking area on Nursery Pond Road 
at Clinton Road, Conway. Take I-40 exit 135, drive east on 
Arkansas 89 for approx 4.3 miles, turn left on Clinton Road 
and drive approx 2.6 miles to Nursery Pond Road. Turn left 
onto Nursery Pond Road, the parking lot is to your right. For 
questions and to reserve a spot, contact Eric Hunt at 415-225 


-6561 or ericinIr@gmail.com. 


June 2, 9:30am - Mt. Magazine 


Join Eric Hunt to explore the north rim of Mt. Magazine. Start 
at Brown Springs Recreation Area and walk west along an old 
fire road, almost completely flat. Late spring wildflowers will 
be in abundance, including many rare species such as West- 
ern Wallflower and Maple-leaf Oak. Wear sturdy shoes, bring 
insect repellant, water, snacks, and a lunch. 
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There is very limited parking at Brown Springs, meet at 

the parking lot for the Lodge at Mount Magazine and shuttle 
over to Brown Springs. For questions and to reserve a spot, 
contact Eric Hunt at 415-225-6561 or ericinIr@gmail.com. 


July 7, 9:30am - Kingsland Prairie 


Join Eric Hunt for an early summer exploration of Kingsland 
Prairie Natural Area, located in the Coastal Plain. Explore mo- 
saic of salt slicks, saline barrens, mound woodlands, pine sa- 
vanna, and bottomland hardwood forest communities. Soils 
at the site, containing high amounts of sodium and magnesi- 
um salts, account for the sparse and irregular distribution of 
trees and the resultant dominance of grasses and other her- 
baceous vegetation in the barrens and associated wood- 
lands, creating ideal habitat for a number of rare herbaceous 
plant species. The prairie should be very colorful with prairie 
gayfeather and other early summer/late spring species. 


Directions: From Kingsland, travel NE 2.6 miles on State High- 
way 79. Turn right (southeast) onto Prairie Road and travel 
1.2 miles to the "Y" in the road. Park along roadside. Wear 
sturdy shoes, bring insect repellant, water, snacks, and lunch. 
The walk is almost completely flat. For questions and to re- 
serve a spot, contact Eric Hunt at 415-225-6561 


or ericinir@gmail.com. 


July 20, 9:00am - Aquatic Plants Along Iron 
Fork Creek 


This field trip will be focused on aquatic and riparian plant 
species within the Irons Fork drainage. We will be seeing 
species such as the federally endangered Harperella 
(Ptiliminum nodosum), water willow (Justicia americana), 
sticky hedge hyssop (Gratiola brevifolia), yellow eyed grass 
(Xyris sp.), Ouachita blue star (Amsonia hubrichtii), Square 
stem spike rush (Eleocharis quadrangulata), blue waterleaf 
(Hydrolea ovata) and many riparian shrubs and trees. We 
will visit several sites along Irons Fork Creek. There will be 
driving on paved and gravel roads and we will visit as many 
sites as time allows. 


Directions: Meet at the intersection of AR 27 and 298 in the 
town of Story. Bring lunch, water, and bug spray for the ticks 
and chiggers and watch for snakes. This is a moderately diffi- 
cult field trip which involves some walking on some slopes 
and we will be along the edge or streams with uneven cob- 
ble, so bring a walking stick and water boots. Contact Susan 
Hooks at shooks @fs.fed.us or 501-321-5323 or Virginia 
McDaniel virginiamcd31@yahoo.com or 828-545-2062 if you 
need further instructions. 





OZARKS CHAPTER ARKANSAS NATIVE PLANT SOCIETY 


April is officially Arkansas’ State Wildflower Month! Thanks to Ralph Weber of the NW Arkansas Master Naturalists 


for bringing this to ANPS’ attention and for filing the paperwork that was approved by the State Legislature and signed by Governor 
Hutchinson. We hope that you can get out and enjoy the early wildflowers of spring this year with us or on your own. Listed below is the 
schedule of hikes: 


Wednesdays on the Greenway with Bob Morgan 


Pee Deere eee ee] 
Gordon Long Park 2800 N Gregg Ave, North of the Stone Mill Bread Company. Since 6:00 PM 7:39 PM 
they close after lunch, we should be able to park in their parking 
area. 


April Town Branch Trail at From W 15'" Street in Fayetteville, turn South onto S Razorback 6:00 PM 7:52 PM 
18 Razorback Rd. Trail which the trail crosses at the bridge, where we can park. 


Niokaska Creek Trail Gulley Park is located just East of Old Wire Road, N of Township 6:00 PM 8:04 PM 
@ Gulley Park Road. Meet in Parking Lot. 
May 16 | Mud Creek Trail @ South of E Joyce Street in Fayetteville, Turn South on Vantage Dr. 6:00 PM 8:16 PM 
Vantage Drive (Opposite the USPO) Parking is just past Focused Family Eye Care. 
Wednesdays on the Greenway are meant to provide an opportunity to view native plants in the urban setting. This year we are actually uti- 
lizing auxiliary trails that connect to the Greenway. All trails are in Fayetteville, AR. Hikes start at 6:00pm and last till we get tired of looking. 








currently in the debut class of Eureka Springs Master Naturalists and 
have devoted countless hours developing THE NATIVE PLANT GAR- 
DEN PROJECT in downtown Eureka Springs. Bring water and com- 
fortable walking shoes. Afterwards, we can meet downtown to tour 
the city gardens and eat at one of Eureka’s restaurants. 


April 14 10:00am - Botanical Garden of the Ozarks 


Tour native plant gardens led by Lissa Morrison. She will talk about 
using native species successfully in the residential landscape. The 
cut-off number is 20. If you are not a member of the Botanical Gar- 
den of the Ozarks, there is a $7 charge for this trip. If you have vol- 
unteered with Master Naturalists or OCANPS in past events for 
BGO, you will not be required to pay. RSVP Imorrison@bgozarks.org May 27, 9:30am - Ninestone Land Trust 


to hold your spot. 
Sandy Pope and Rick Hinterthuer will join Judith Griffith and Don 


Matt to explore this incredible land form with its special plant and 
animal communities. 

Directions: 

1. Coming from Berryville or North: From intersection of Hwy 62 E 
and Hwy 21 S just east of Berryville, take Hwy 21 South for 10+ miles 
to the site of the former Cedar Creek Country Store (now converted 
to a residence with a large parking lot out front) on the RIGHT. You 
will see signs for CR 512. IMMEDIATELY after the residence turn 
RIGHT onto the gravel road marked CR 512. DO NOT cross the 
bridge over Cedar Creek! Continue on gravel road CR 512 for 1 MILE, 
staying to the LEFT at any choices. You will pass 3 mailboxes on the 
LEFT, one a large blue mailbox, and a yellow 'Watch for Dogs' sign 
on the RIGHT. Continue on down the drive. 

2. Coming from Fayetteville or South: From intersection of Hwy 412 


May 12, 10:00am - Parker Ridge Road to Ft. Douglas 


Meet Rick Hinterthuer and Kent Bonar at Nail store west of Deer on 
Hwy 16. It is National Migratory Bird Day so we will drive to Deer 
and follow the Parker Ridge Road down the road stopping for short 
hikes and looking for both plants and birds. The road comes out 
near Ft. Douglas west of Pelsor. High clearance vehicles are re- 
quired. We can car pool, but respond ahead of time and indicate if 
you have a high clearance vehicle for the trip. The USFS plans to use 
herbicides and/or mechanical treatment along all the roads in this 
district, which could affect plants and birds and the Hurricane Wil- 
derness area in general. OCANPS and Audubon Society members 
please contact Mike Mulford at Jasper US Forest Service office re- 
garding the possible effects to plant and bird populations in the 


area 870-446-5122 Ext. 5136 or mmulford@fs.fed.us . RSVP via Se ated ay 2 NORAD hea OH Ee getosa rags 
email to rickhint@gmail.com Creek Bridge and IMMEDIATELY turn LEFT onto the gravel road CR 


512 before you get to the site of the former Cedar Creek Country 
Store (now converted to a residence) on the LEFT. Continue on grav- 
May 19, 10:00am - Eureka Springs el road CR 512 for 1 MILE, staying to the LEFT at any choices. You 
will pass 3 mailboxes on the LEFT, one a large blue mailbox, and a 
yellow 'Watch for Dogs' sign on the RIGHT. Continue on down the 
drive. 
Bring water, sunscreen, bug spray, rubber boots, binoculars and 


ig lunch. 


Meet at Farmer’s Market in the parking lot of Eureka Springs Com- 
munity Center, where the old ES High School was located. We will 
carpool as we can, Jim Dudley will lead us to the property. Faith & 
Michael Shah will give a tour of her native gardens. The Shahs are 


OCANPS: Puffballs in leaf litter on the gravel bar at Ozark 
Campground November 2017. 


Past President, Virginia McDaniel, works hard to stay up-to- 


date on plant taxonomy. 








Adopt-A-Highway 


Arkansas Native Plant Society has been responsible for 


litter collection along a segment of State Highway 309 
near Paris for five years. During this time, members 
Jeanette & Sid Vogelpohl have collected litter along a 
two-mile section on a weekly basis, weather allowing. 
Quarterly reports have been filed with the Arkansas 
State Highway and Transportation Department (ASHTD). 
Over the five years, 67 large bags have been collected of 
which 29 bags of aluminum and plastic have been recy- 
cled with the county and 38 bags of trash have been de- 
livered to the local ASHTD office for disposal. 


The two mile section is on the scenic highway between 
Paris and Mt. Magazine State Park, a route heavily trav- 
eled by tourists and local residents. 


The above sign is located at west end of the 2-mile seg- 
ment, one mile from Vogelpohl’s place that includes 
their “Know Your Natives” garden and natural area. 


When you adopt an Arkansas highway, the Arkansas 
Department of Transportation will: 


e Coordinate litter pick-up activities with your organization 
and monitor for safety; 

e Furnish safety vests, advance warning signs and trash 
bags; 

e Dispose of trash bags you fill with litter; 

e Install signs printed with your organization’s name to 
provide public recognition of the community service you 
are providing. 


Fall 2017 Meeting Minutes 


The Arkansas Native Plant description of Sunday hikes. ommends we fund: 

Society held its 2017 Fall Eric Hunt reported that we have e Mid-America Museum wants 
business meeting on Octo- over 3,000 Facebook followers! $1000 to provide materials for a 
ber 7, 2017, 6:00PM pollinator garden (which will be 


Quality Inn Conference maintained by employees at Mid 


Center, Heber Springs, AR _—~President Virginia announced a -America and possibly Master 


slate of nominees for openings on Gardeners) and appropriate sign- 


our board: Susan and Becky Hardin 
President Virginia McDaniel as couvicesprecidents andiviarea- age. Randall Adams moved and 
calle Tie meeting tO.erder ret Lincourt as eee Mary Ann eter ale ese oes 
thanking the officers of the | approve the request. The motion 

King moved, and Brent Baker se- 


; carried. 
StoupamaKiee Spe claynote:ol conded that we accept the slate by 
President-Elect Susan Hooks, , 
acclamation. The motion passed 
MnO pia nne gang We chenetae: euonymusly. Virginia told us that Mike Weather- 


tivities for us. Virginia also ford has offered to establish a liaison 
thanked field trip leaders; Brent 

Baker, Susan Hooks, Eric Hunt, The Friends of Baker Prairie in Har- 
John Simpson, and Eric Sundell. —_rison recently built a pavilion 


across from Baker Prairie. They 


with the highway department re- 
garding appropriate roadside 
maintenance practices to encourage 


blooming native plants along our 
have many groups visit the prairie 


TNE Minutes: Of tne spring and would like to provide some eee 

HE SUE WETS ap RrOvedascor seating in the pavilion so that visi- 

hectea!Trom:the edition pested tors can rest in the shade. They There being no further business the 
Init Chey comiamiica suite lehate have asked us for a $500 donation meeting was adjourned. 


SICOUnE He POnteG tat tls for a bench in the new pavilion. 


time we have received approxi- Becky Hardin moved that we pro- 


mately $3,000 in meeting regis- Respectfully submitted, 


vide the donation, the motion was 


tration Tees and auction pur- seconded, and the motion carried. — Molly Jones 


chases. 


Betty Owen and Virginia McDaniel 
Donna Hanke told us that our a a 
: reported on the possibility of our 
SPE ES UGE aN SIDS: sponsoring a booth at the 2018 Ar- 
sellville April 13-15 and prom- Remember to check out the full- 
kansas Flower and Garden show 
ised more info soon. color version of the Claytonia by 
and promised more information 


going to the ANPS website, 


soon. 
http://anps.org/newsletters/. 
The day’s field trips were 
Bra Y ne : aa Select the edition you are inter- 
En y Tee Wed:aneninterestilie Virginia reviewed the following ested in and enjoy! 





sightings were noted. grant request that the board rec- 








Susan Hooks provided a brief 
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2017 Treasurers Report 


INCOME 

Membership Dues 
Meeting Registration 
Plant/Silent Auction 
T-Shirt, Hat, Book Sales 
Contributions 


EXPENDITURES 
ANP S.Org (website expenses) 
AR Flower & Garden 
Claytonia (Print & Distribute 2 Issues) 
Directory (Print and Distribute) 
Memorial Awards (Awards/Scholarships) 
Grants/Support to Public Gardens 
Meeting expenses (space, copies, speaker,etc. ) 
Ecology Camp 
Bulk Mail 
Supplies/postage/miscellaneous (Brochures) 
T-shirts/Hats 

TOTAL 


2016 
Actual 


$3,630.00 
$735.00 
$2,678.00 
$949.00 
$545.00 
$8,537.00 


-$43.00 
$0.00 
-$1,723.45 
-$847.76 
-$3,032.00 
-$2,615.34 
-$872.62 
-$500.00 
-$225.00 
-$1,375.79 
-$1,837.62 
-$13,072.58 


2017 
Budget 


Jan 1 - Dec 31, 2017 


Start2017 > 


2017 Actual 


$4,930.00 
$1,180.00 
$3,324.00 
$1,563.00 
$737.05 
$11,734.05 


-$13.00 
-$1,041.86 
-$1,849.98 

-$896.21 
-$5,700.00 
-$1,593.07 

-$823.86 

-$500.00 

-$300.23 

-$71.29 

-$323.03 


-$13,112.53 > 


Lichens and moss along Ponca to Steel Creek Trail. 


$23,419.80 


$11,734.05 


-$13,112.53 


Photo by Burnetta Hinterthuer. 


Proposed 


2018 
Budget 


$4,000.00 
$1,000.00 
$3,000.00 
$500.00 
$0.00 
$8,500.00 


-$50.00 
$0.00 
-$1,900.00 
-$800.00 
-$2,000.00 
-$1,000.00 
-$1,000.00 
-$500.00 
-$225.00 
-$300.00 
$0.00 
-$7,775.00 








New Members (Through February 28, 2018) 


Roseanne and James Lacy (Hiwasse, AR) 


James and Anne Baldwin (Little Rock, AR) 
Al and Pam Berndt (Little Rock, AR) 
Susan Browning (Mountain Home, AR) 
Olivia C. Caillouet (Fayetteville, AR) 
Kay Curry (Bella Vista, AR) 

Annette Enderlin (Hot Springs, AR) 
Maeola Flournoy (Stuttgart, AR) 

Sarah Guertz (Springdale, AR) 

Alan G. Gumtow (Heber Springs, AR) 
Tina Jacks (Monticello, AR) 

Dylan Jacobs (Little Rock, AR) 


Mara Leveritt (Little Rock, AR) 

Mary “Donna” Martin (West Fork, AR) 

Susan, Michael, John Michael McCarthy (West Fork, AR) 
William Newton (North Little Rock, AR) 

Tina Pryor (Ward, AR) 

Lynn Risser (Fayetteville, AR) 

Duane Roberts (Harrison, AR) 

Jennifer Wald (Eugene, OR) 


Darlene Wolski (Booneville, AR) 





New Lifetime Members 


Vicky Kessel (Little Rock, AR) 

Linda Mills (Dardanelle, AR) 

Mrs. Lilian A. Pitt (Heber Springs, AR) 
Judy Smith (Holiday Island, AR) 
Ralph Weber (Bentonville, AR) 


Cathie Connaughton (Vilonia, AR) 
Masami Fiser (Benton, AR) 
Elizabeth Hale (West Fork, AR) 
Thomas Harris (Elkins, AR) 
Marsha Hei 





ANPS Spring Meeting 2018 
April 13-15 
Russellville, Arkansas 


Everybody is welcome to attend! Meeting registration is only $10 with no pre-registration required. Registration will begin at 
5:00 PM on Friday, April 13. 


Meeting location: 

La Quinta Inn and Suites 

111 East Harrell Drive 

Russellville, Arkansas 72802 

479-967-2299 

https://www.lq.com/en.html 

Driving Directions: Exit I-40 at Exit 81 and proceed south on Route 7 for one block. Turn left onto East Harrell Drive. 


Additional Hotel (right across the street from La Quinta): 
Fairfield Marriott 

120 East Harrell Drive 

Russellville, Arkansas 72802 


479-967-9030 
http://www.marriott.com/hotels/travel/litrv-fairfield-inn-and-suites-russellville 


There are 15 rooms reserved at each motel at the reduced rate of $99.00 plus tax per night. Reservations must be received by 
March 23, 2018 to guarantee the rate, be sure to mention that you are with the Arkansas Native Plant Society. We rec- 
ommend you try to make reservations at the La Quinta first before going to Fairfield so we can meet the minimum for a free 
conference room. 


Dining Options: Potluck meal Friday and Saturday evenings. Bring a dish or just come and eat! There are also many dining 
options in the Russellville area near the hotel. 


Field trips: Several field trips to local areas of top botanical interest will be scheduled for Saturday 8:00 AM-5:00PM and 


Sunday 8:00AM-12:00PM. We will offer something for everybody, whether you want to take it slow and easy or something 
more vigorous. You must sign up for field trips on Friday evening to allow for adequate logistical planning. 


Programs: 


Friday 7:00PM -- Presentation: Jonathan Young, Field Project Manager Audubon Arkansas “Audubon Arkansas NATIVE (Native Agricul- 
ture to Invigorate Ecosystems) Project” 


Saturday 7:00PM — Presentation: Steve Osborne, President of Friends of Holla Bend National Wildlife Refuge “Restoring Holla Bend 
National Wildlife Refuge with Native Grasses” 


For complete and up-to-date details, go to www.anps.org or contact Donna Hanke at djhanke@centurylink.net or 479-967-5717. 








$ 


Save the Date! ANPS Fall Meeting: 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, October 12-14, 2018 





ANPS MEMBERSHIP FORM 


WWW.anps.org 





Membership Categories Application Purpose 
$ 10 Student New Member 
$ 15 Individual Renewal 
$ 20 Supporting Address Change 
$ 25 Family 
—____ $30 Contributing Opt out of receiving a paper 
$150 Lifetime (age 55+) copy of the Claytonia newsletter 


$300 Lifetime (under age 55) 


Name 


Address 


City State Zip 


Phone Email 


Please mail this completed form with a check made payable to the Arkansas Native Plant Society to: 


Katherine Lincourt, Treasurer 
2625 Charter Oak Drive 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72227 


For other membership questions, please contact: 


Mike Burns, Membership Officer 
anps.membership@gmail.com 
(479) 229-2185 


The Arkansas Native Plant Society is a non-profit organization. 
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Claytonia 


Spring 2017 
Newsletter 





Your dues status is on your mailing label. 

On the mailing label there will be a number, for 
example, “18”, and this indicates that your dues 
are paid through 2018. (Life members will have an 
“LF” on their label). 

To renew your membership, please fill in the appli- 
cation for membership, changes of name, address, 
e-mail or telephone number and mail your dues to 
the Treasurer: 


Katherine Lincourt, Treasurer 
2625 Charter Oak Drive 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72227 


President 
Susan Hooks 
shooks@fs.fed.us 


(501) 282-5365 
President -Elect 
Donna Hanke 


djhanke@centurylink.net 
(479) 967-5717 


Vice President 
Becky & Susan Hardin 


rebeccabutch@aristotle.net 


whizcats@sbcglobal.net 


Treasurer 
Katherine Lincourt 
klincourt@gmail.com 
(501) 454-7790 
Immediate Past President 
Virginia McDaniel 
virginiamcd31@yahoo.com 
(828) 545-2062 


President’s Message 


Susan Hooks 





Secretary 


Margaret Lincourt 
margaret@usscanman.com 
501-786-3318 
Awards & Scholarships 
Jennifer Ogle 
ranunculus73@gmail.com 
(479) 957-6859 


Membership Chair 
Mike Burns 
anps.membership@gmail.com 
(479) 229-2185 


Editor 
Betty Owen 
pjmbowen@gmail.com 
(501) 472-6920 


WebMaster 
Eric Hunt 


anps.web@gmail.com 





Welcome to a new year of the Native Plant Society. | would like to first thank all the members who helped make the fall meeting a 
great success. We had the drought to contend with but we were able to find interesting plants and landscapes to view and learn 
about. A waterfall with no water can still have beauty. The trip leaders did a great job as always seeking out interesting plants and 
sharing not only the identification but also fun facts. We had a wonderful selection of plants to purchase at the auction along with 
other great items. | can’t wait to see my purchase sprout up this spring. 


This has been a strange winter with extreme cold one day and in the 50’s and 60’s the next. | can’t wait for the spring wildflowers 
to break ground. The spring meeting should be great as well, with Donna Hanke working hard on the accommodations and field 
trips. She knows the Russellville area well and has some great options for field trips. Spring is always a great time of year to get out 
in the welcome sunshine and add to our knowledge of the spring flora. There are vibrant colors and exciting new growth which 
makes spring my favorite time of the year. 


There are opportunities for wild flower walks at the spring and fall meetings but also throughout the year so check out our website 


at www.anps.org or look us up on Facebook https://www.facebook.com/Arkansas-Native-Plant-Society-250723188301180/. 


Come join the fun. There is something for all wildflower enthusiasts. You do not have to be an expert to enjoy the ANPS. 


Susan Hooks 
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CLAYTONIA 


Newsletter of the Arkansas Native Plant Society 


Volume 38, No 2 | Special | Book Review: 


Fall 2018 Feature | 1090 Insects of Arkansas and the Midsouth: Portraits & 
Stories Written by Norman and Cheryl Lavers 





Article by Eric Sundell 


For all the naturalists out there, especial- 
ly us plant lovers of ANPS, who’ve been 
2018 Spring meaning to learn more about the most 
Meeting Minutes abundant, most frequently encountered 
Page 18 animals on earth—most of which in one 
way or another impact the lives of our 
native plants—here’s the book we’ve 
been waiting for. Norm and Cheryl Lavers 
have assembled their photos, descrip- is perEray 
tions, and anecdotes, “portraits and sto- Ww: by Norman and Chery Lave 
ries,” into a fascinating collection of Ar- 
kansas insects. After my first browse 
through just the names and pictures, | 
Nauiltenbers ) found myself thinking that not even 
enaligrahembers Charles Dickens in 500 pages of David 
Page 20 Copperfield had created such an impres- 
sive diversity of characters. Remember 
Mr. Murdstone? Uriah Heap? Peggoty? 
Well, here you have the Twice-stabbed 


insects of 


arkansas and 
the midsouth 


2018 Fall 
Treasurer ‘s Report 
Page 19 





nectar. Dragonflies reproduce with an acro- 
batic “mating wheel.” Harvester Butterfly 
caterpillars are carnivorous—they eat Aphids! 


an 19 Lady Beetle, the Rat-tailed Maggot, Free- Especially intriguing are the insects that lead 
pave zi loader Flies, Chicken-Chokers, Dung Bee- two lives as they change from larva to adult. 
tles, Skeeter Hawks, and the Mealybug Everyone on Earth is familiar with the 
Destroyer. “Bugs” aren’t usually this astounding transformation of caterpillars 
much fun. into butterflies—a miracle about as likely as 
Membership Cinderella’s coach turning into a pumpkin. 


Of course the celebrity insects are duly 
covered-—the ones we recognize and 
know a little about. Swallowtail Butter- 
flies, Luna Moth, Fire Ants, Mosquitoes, 


Application 
Page 22 


But here are transformations on the order of 
Dr. Jekyl into Mr. Hyde. The Rat-tailed Mag- 
got, for instance, a sewage-drinking larva 


wera Aphids, Bees and Wasps, Praying Mantis, ee hae ene eae ewe 
ACIS Dragonflies: beautifully photographed SPP IN Ee OSES Soe a eis ie 


Message : ae petake nid W hat al nd their It liv 
pane Pes and described with juicy details of their : : open : so oPend tpelgaull les a3 
8 ve , pollinators. Their larvae, too, are plant bene- 
life histories. The Luna Moth never eats; re 
pad ee factors, but in the grisliest of ways: they are 
the male, with his exquisite “plumy an- 
the internal parasites of thousands of in- 


tennae,” needs only a molecule of her ae 
. sects, most of them plant eaters, living with- 
scent to identify a female Luna. Elephant | ' 
in their hosts and devouring host tissue so 


Mosquito females drink not blood but 





(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from previous page) 


judiciously that the victims survive long enough for the 
larvae to fully develop—a photo of a victimized caterpil- 
lar with a dozen or so empty little white wasp cocoons 

still attached to its back is gruesomely educational. 


There are the exploits of great hunters. Cicada Killers, 
huge wasps, that catch Cicadas to feed their larvae—the 
females paralyze their prey and bury it in a hole in the 
ground and lay an egg on it, according to an ancient rec- 
ipe: one Cicada to raise a male wasp, two Cicadas for a 
female. Giant Water Bugs that prey on small fish and 
frogs. Mantis Flies that catch and eat Mosquitoes. Bee 
Assassins, Wheel Bugs, Ambush Bugs, Dragon Flies and 
Damsel Flies. And the so easily overlooked Robber Flies, 
bold, spectacular, falcon-like hunters, that can seize 
their prey, even fierce Dragon Flies, on the wing. 


And there are love affairs, those of the conventional 
kind, those that are the stuff of romance novels, and 
those that might make headlines in Ripley’s “Believe It 
or Not.” Well, on second thought, I’m not sure there are 
any conventional kinds here. But it’s surprising that Rip- 
ley hasn’t yet reported about the love life of the Scorpi- 
onfly, whose males can consummate their courtships 
only by bringing to the females a gift of fresh meat, a 
kind of reverse dowry-the authors actually witnessed a 
Scorpionfly steal a fly out of the jaws of a largish jump- 
ing spider. Or on a more ‘uplifting’ note, the romance of 
the Velvet Ant, actually a beautiful red and black Wasp. 
Females spend most of their time burrowing under- 
ground and are wingless. On the other hand, the males 
spend their time looking for females, best done by flying 
overhead-—they have wings. The authors describe a fairy- 
tale tryst: the female is scurrying here and there, her 
antennae searching for signs of buried prey, “...whena 
male will fly down out of nowhere, grasp the female, 
and fly off with her. What could be more romantic than 
that!” 


100 Insects of Arkansas and the Midsouth is rich with 
the multitude of adaptations by which its featured in- 
sects survive and thrive in the struggle for life: speciali- 
zation, territoriality, scavenging, swarming, farming, 
nest building, paper making, child care, periodicity, mi- 
gration, camouflage, warning coloration, weaponry, 
mimicry, flashing snake-eyes, toxic sprays...And rich with 
the ecological relationships of insects and plants without 
which our lovely and interesting green world would not 
be recognizable. 


Here is the authors’ hope: “...that after you read this 


book you might consider adding some native plants to 
your garden to attract insects, stop using poisons to 
eliminate them, and take greater pleasure in the rich- 
ness of life that is often right before our eyes.” 100 In- 
sects of Arkansas and the Midsouth: Portraits & Stories 
is published by Et Alia Press in Little Rock and can be or- 
dered at etaliapressbooks@gmail.com or from Et Alia 
Press, P.O. Box 7948, Little Rock, AR 72217. 





Photos by Celia Storey of the Ar- 
kansas Democrat Gazette. 


Above: Norman Lavers photo- 


graphs insects as he and his wife 
Cheryl traverse their yard in 
Northeast Arkansas. 


Right: A bamboo nesting box hung 
from the porch of Norman and 
Cheryl Lavers’ home attracts ma- 
Son wasps. 





May 12, 2018: Parker Ridge Road, 
Newton County with Kent Bonar 


By Burnetta Hinterthuer 


Fifteen people met to experience a plant and wildlife 
tour led by Kent Bonar. We drove to the Parker Ridge 
Road area where the USFS has recommended various 
treatments in the near future including herbicide use 
along the roadways and prescribed burns over thou- 
sands of acres to re- 
duce fuel loading. This 
area provides prime 
plant and wildlife habi- 
tat and we were not 
disappointed in the 
diversity of both that 
we were able to see 
and hear. We drove to 
a bluff along the road 
that overlooked the 
valley below and we 
could see the Little 
Piney Creek flowing 
through the valley. 
Summer tanagers and 
cedar waxwings were 
there to greet us. 
Trees found on the 
outcrop or bluff walls 
were: Pinus echinata (shortleaf pine), Quercus velutina 
(black oak), and Quercus alba (white oak). Amelanchier 
arborea (Serviceberry), and Vaccinium arboreum 
(farkleberry) along with Vibrunum rufidulum (rusty black 
haw) were also present. The roadside from the pull-off 
to the river displayed a wide array of wildflowers includ- 
ing Potentilla simplex (cinquefoil), Spigelia marilandica 
(Indian-pink), Krigia biflora (false dandelion), Cynoglos- 
sum virginianum (wild comfrey), Parthenium integrifoli- 
um (feverfew), Monarda bradburiana (Eastern bee- 
balm), Astragalus crassicarpus (ground plum), Penste- 
mon digitalis (beardtongue) and Polygala senega (field 
milkwort). After this we walked along a USFS gravel road 
to listen for diversity in birds and look for plants. The 
number of bird species increased dramatically with oven 
-bird, black and white warbler, red-eyed vireo as well as 
white-eyed vireo, Tennessee warbler, scarlet tanager, 
yellow throated vireo, Swainson’s thrush, and northern 





parula. Kelly and Donna Mulhollan and Kent were excit- 
ed about the birds they identified, mostly through the 
calls. Wildflowers included: Tradescantia ohiensis (Ohio 
spiderwort), Baptisia alba (white false wild indigo), Jun- 
cus effusus (soft pathrush), Aster patens (late purple 
aster) recognizable by its clasping leaves, and Rhodo- 
dendron prinophyllum (mountain azalea). We discussed 
how the potential proposed management actions could 
impact the wildlife and plants we saw on the hike. Kent 
provided contact information for Mike Mulford at the 
Ozark National Forest headquarters in Russellville, AR 
SO We Can express concerns. 


Attendees included: 
~sa Kent Bonar, Kelly and 
| Donna Mulhollan, Deb 
+4 Bartholomew, Aika 
| Nakamura, Ginny Ma- 
‘ =~ 1 sullo, Steve Smith, 
Se 2 = | Sandy Pope, Don Mills, 
ea a Eric Fuselier, Lynn Phil- 
sq lips, Jean McConnell, 
gwel Jerry and Cheryl Park, 
and Burnetta Hinter- 
| thuer. 


sy Kent and | first met in 

i *S] 1971 when we worked 
46] for Arkansas State 

i Parks. Out of college, 

J we were eager to share 


Plant enthusiasts walk Parker Ridge Road in Newton County with Kent Bonar. an knowledge with the 
visitors to the state 


parks. This is my only claim to fame: | was the first fe- 
male to be hired as a naturalist, although there was 
another female intern working that summer. My super- 
visor was skeptical that women could hike three miles 
(the good old days). Kent and | have known each other 
for 47 years! Is that possible? Some of my favorite 
hikes have been ones that we have taken in Newton 
County. No one has hiked Newton County trails more 
than Kent, and he knows where the neat habitats are. 
A video, The Naturalist, was made about Kent on which 
he was called the John Muir of the Ozarks, a good de- 
scriptor of this master naturalist. The painstaking detail 
of his plant illustrations have now been preserved in An 
Arkansas Florigeum, 2017 (to order see: 
www.uapress.com/product/an-arkansas-florilegium/), 
with illustrations added in the page margins of Kent 
Bonar’s copy of An Atlas and Annotated List of the Vas- 
cular Plants of Arkansas that Dr. E. B. Smith first pub- 
lished in 1978. 


Ozarks Chapter AR Native Plant Society 
Botanical Garden of The Ozarks 


April 14, 2018 


By Burnetta Hinterthuer 


Lissa Morrison, BGO horticulturist, took us on a cold, 
very brisk walk around the gardens. The temperature 
in attendance were Nancy Cunningham, Sonia Zimmer, 
Dee Collins, Don Mills, Becky and Ken Goff, Carey and 
Carol Dagget, 

Ginny Masullo, 

and Gloria a 

Tran. This was 

opportunity to 

learn about na- FR 

that do well in 

a landscaped 

the cool spring, a= 

few perennials : 

SO our focus 

became the 

small trees 

around the 


was freezing and the cold wind blowing. Bundled up and 
Debbie Chaney, 

Steve Smith, i e Re " 

a wonderful 

tive species 

setting. Due to 

were blooming 

shrubs and 

grounds. 


The first plant we looked at was a low growing short 
shrub, Juniperus virginiana (redcedar ‘grey owl’). This 
variety provides a small conifer as winter cover for birds 
and beneficial insects. It is very attractive. Three species 
of holly at BGO are: //ex glabra (inkberry) which is ever- 
green; Ilex verticillata (winterberry) which is said to pro- 
vide food for 48 species of birds and can grow up to 15’ 
tall; and /lex vomitoria (yaupon) which is native to the 
eastern United States and provides cover as well as 
bright red berries in the winter, usually less than 9 ft. 
The specific epithet, vomitoria, is said to have been giv- 
en by mistaken Europeans (Il assume botanists) who 
named it, having watched different indigenous tribes 
during ceremonies. It is thought that this was due to the 
native Americans having drunk large amounts of tea 
after fasting or having used other plants as well as yau- 





Botanical Garden of the Ozarks photographed later in the year. difference 


pon in the tea mixture. Yaupon tea is sold today for con- 
sumption in many natural food stores. According to sev- 
eral sources, it is the only plant native to North America 
containing caffeine. [lex decidua is an Ozarks species of 
holly that is also a great landscaping, habitat plant for 
wildlife. There have been nine species of holly docu- 
mented in Arkansas, with one introduced species Chi- 
nese holly and two species of concern, /I/ex longipes 
(Georgia holly) that is being tracked by ANHC and Ilex 
verticillata (winterberry), whose native populations are 
being threatened in the state. It has been documented 
in five counties. //ex opaca is probably the most familiar 
holly to most people, with its shiny evergreen leaves 
and bright 
red berries. 
The trees 
are dioe- 
cious, mean- 
ing that 
male and 
female flow- 
== ers are on 

Bi separate 

©] plants. 


Both Vibur- 
ey num prunifo- 

9 ed ium and Vi- 
a aa 4 burnum ru- 
ee ee ee fidulum 


Sa re 


the walk- 
ways. The 


between 
them is listed as the presence of red hairs on the mid- 
vein of the lower leaves and petioles of Viburnum ru- 
fidulum. We also noticed that Viburnum prunifolium has 
acute leaf tips while V. rufidulum leaves were more 
rounded or blunt at the tip. V. rufidulum was in bloom 
this cold day. Physocarpus opulifolius (ninebark) has va- 
rieties from 3’ to 10’ and is another recommended 
shrub. Ceanothus americanus (New Jersey tea) is an 
attractive, pollinator-attracting shrub that grows up to 
three feet tall and has white, fragrant flowers in the 
spring. Other interesting natives include Carpinus caro- 
liniana (musclewood) and Fothergilla major (witch al- 
der). 


Lissa also recommended Magnolia acuminata 


(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from previous page) 


(cucumber tree or cowcumber tree). It grows up to 70’ 
and acts as a host for the Eastern tiger swallowtail. 
Pruning is the key to get these native species looking 
good in the landscape. Lissa has offered workshops on 
how to keep native species looking attractive through- 
out the year. Pruning and cutting back are the tools one 
uses to control growth. It is hard work, but it can be 
done as she has shown us on this cold April day. | knew 
that BGO had a beautiful native plant garden, but | had 
not noticed how many native species are currently be- 
ing used in their other landscaping as well. 


Lissa’s handout “Well Behaved Natives for the Home 
Landscape”, Audubon Arkansas’ “Native Arkansas 
Plants for Birds and Butterflies”, and the University of 
Arkansas Extension Service publication “Native Plants 
that Attract Butterflies” by Janet Carson are all helpful 
in planning your native gardens. They are usually availa- 
ble at BGO when you visit. 


We appreciate the knowledge, experience shared and 
the preparation and time Lissa used in order to give us 
a good look at many of these species on the BGO 
grounds. Be sure to visit the Botanical Garden of the 
Ozarks and join them in helping to teach visitors about 
the advantages in using native species in one’s home 
landscape. Consider volunteering whether in the gar- 
den or the gift shop. BGO is a great resource we have 
right here in NWA. 


Photo by Burnetta Hinterthuer. 


Missouri primrose found at Faith and Michael Shah’s na- 


tive plant garden. (See article on next page.) 





2018 ANPS Grant Recipient 
Delzie Demaree Research Grant 


Dylan DeRouen, native to southern Louisiana , is en- 
rolled in a master’s degree program with Dr. Travis Mar- 
sico at Arkansas State University. Dylan’s research in- 
volves assessing vascular plant diversity of Crittenden 
and Mississippi counties, two of the most underex- 
plored counties in Arkansas, to test the roles of geomor- 
phology and anthropogenic land use in shaping plant 
species richness and community composition in the Mis- 
sissippi Alluvial Plain region of Arkansas. The objectives 
of Dylan’s research are to 1) compile a comprehensive 
vascular plant inventory for Crittenden and Mississippi 
counties, 2) generate a map displaying patterns of vas- 
cular plant distribution in these counties, 3) analyze re- 
lationships between vascular plant richness/ 
composition and the four Level IV Ecoregions of the Up- 
per Mississippi Delta, and 4) analyze differences in vas- 
cular plant richness/composition among human altered 
landscapes and more natural habitats that occupy the 
same Level IV Ecoregion. He is a 2018 recipient of the 
Arkansas Native Plant Society’s Delzie Demaree Re- 
search Grant and has been awarded $2,000.00. After 
completing his MS degree, Dylan plans to enroll in 

a PhD program to further his career goal of becoming a 
college professor and researcher. We wish him all the 
best in his current and future botanical endeavors! 





Faith and Michael’s Native Plant 
Garden, Eureka Springs, AR 


May 19, 2018, By Burnetta Hinterthuer 


In 2015, after retiring and moving to Eureka Springs, 
Faith and Michael Shah began working to turn their 
acreage into a native plant sanctuary and start a local 
native plant group. It is easy to see that they have suc- 
ceeded—they have the backyard | have always 
dreamed of. She mentioned that they have had help in 
doing this and did not do it by themselves, to not give 
them all the credit. Still, the vision and the final product 
(which is never final) is amazing. Nineteen people, 
members of OCANPS (Ginny Masullo, Steve Smith, 
Becky Goff all of Fayetteville, Carol McCorkle, Mary 
Hogue, Jackie Leatherman from Mtn. Home, Quinton 
Welch from Green Forest, Frank Reuter and Judith 
Griffith from Berryville) and many Eureka Springs Mas- 
ter Gardeners and neighbors came together on a hot 
sunny day in May. 


An old large bur oak on a slope provided an interesting 
backdrop to the lower pasture restoration site. In sever- 
al places, black plastic was lying on top of the soil in 
preparation. | hesitate to use the word ‘weed’ as we all 
know it is just a psychological term meaning a plant that 
is not wanted where it is currently growing. They have 
used this method for suppression of weeds in the past 
and recommend it. Several buildings have been con- 
structed for gardening purposes and also as guest hous- 
es. Sculpture works by Faith’s brother who lives nearby 
are scattered around the grounds, some attached to the 
buildings, some are free standing. This creates a beauti- 
ful background and artistic interest for the flowers and 
flower lovers alike. 


Many species were in bloom: tall grass prairie species 
such as Coreopsis lanceolata, Glandularia canadensis 
(rose vervain), Monarda fistulosa (bergamot), Callirhoe 
digitata (wine cup), Baptisia sphaerocarpa (yellow false 
wild indigo), Oenothera speciosa (showy primrose), Oe- 
nothera macrocarpa (Missouri primrose) and Penste- 
mon cobaea (showy beardtongue aka prairie penste- 
mon). /ris virginica (Southern blue flag) usually associat- 
ed with wet areas was also blooming. Woodland and 
edge species were also represented. The most notable 
was Nemophila phacelioides (large flowered blue eyes) 
that was recently found at the site. Others included Iris 
cristata, (crested iris), Trillium ozarkana (Ozark trillium), 
Asarum canadense (wild ginger), Actaea racemosa 
(black cohosh), Sty/pbhorum diphyllum (Celandine or 


wood poppy) and Sanguinaria canadensis (bloodroot ) 
though not blooming. | 
Gladiolus byzantinus, an } 
heirloom gladiolus with 
beautiful magenta flow- 
ers, also called corn flag 
of Constantinople and 
Turkish flag, were intro- 
duced in 1576 according © 
to an article about 
them in oldhouse- 
gardens.com. 





Nemophila phacelioides (large 


flowered blue eyes). 





Faith and Michael helped to form the Eureka Springs 
Native Plant Garden Project. They have worked on es- 
tablishing a native plant garden downtown and held a 
Native Plant Fair to spread the word and encourage 
people to plant native species. This year’s fall fair is Sat- 
urday, October 43°? the same weekend as the ANPS Fall 
Meeting. For those native plant enthusiasts who can’t 
make it to Fort Smith, you are welcome at the Eureka 
Springs Community Center, 44 Kings Highway from 9-1. 
There will be speakers, educational booths, and plants 
for sale. 


Touring the beautiful gardens of the Shah property in Eure- 
ka Springs. 





TWO OZARK GLADES 
IN THE WHITE RIVER HILLS 


By Eric Fuselier 


It was a hot day in early June when a group of us set out 
with Ozark glade expert Joan Reynolds to learn about 
the plant communities found at two glade habitats in the 
White River Hills of Benton and Carroll Counties. Joan 
has spent many hours studying both the flora and fauna 
of glades, and her passion for these unique habitats 


no > a, 
i 


showed as she led us on the FR 
tour. See =A 
The term “glade”, in its most ay 
simple definition, refers to 
an opening or clearing in the |¥ 4 
forest. However, here in the 2 | 
Ozarks a glade will often 
form as the result of a thin, 
shallow layer of soil that is 
often found on the eroded 
slopes and hilltops in this 
rocky landscape. These 
“bald knobs” provide unique 
habitats that have been in- 2 
terwoven over the millennia [em 
into the tapestry of the 
Ozark landscape. But, as 
Joan described during her 
tour, these desert-like habi- 
tats used to be much more 
common than they are to- 
day, and they're being 
threatened by modern land 
management practices. 
Glades often face west or 
south, providing them with 
plenty of sunlight. The exposure to the sun causes these 
areas to be very hot in the summer, and warm on sunny 
winter days. Often the plant species found in glades are 
well adapted to the hot, dry, rocky conditions this habi- 
tat provides. 


Ozark glades are typically classified by the type of rock 
underlying the thin layer of soil. These geologic types 
include limestone, dolomite, chert, sandstone, and igne- 
ous rock. Since the type of rock underlying a glade will 
affect the soil chemistry, it'll also affect the composition 
of the plant communities that are found there. Lime- 
stone and dolomite glades are calcified and contain neu- 
tral or alkaline soils, while chert, sandstone, and igneous 


glades tend to have acidic soils. Both of the glades that 
Joan took us to during her tour are classified as lime- 
stone glades. 


The first glade we visited was at Devil's Eyebrow Natural 

Area in northeastern Benton County. We passed 

through this glade as we descended down the hill from 

the trailhead, and Joan pointed out to us the difference 

between the plant communities that can be observed 

on the east and west sides of the trail. On the east side 

the glade had been overtaken by eastern redcedars 

(Juniperus virginiana), with very 

- Sa little else growing there. Howev- 

da er, on the west side, the eastern 

g redcedars had been removed in 

an effort by the Arkansas Natural 

Heritage Commission to restore 

this glade. The difference be- 

# tween the two areas was Striking. 

ey Where the eastern redcedars had 

i been removed, a lush and di- 

7 verse plant community had taken 

4 advantage of the now open cano- 
i py, filling the space that had once 
ai been mostly barren beneath the 

"4 eastern redcedars that once oc- 

ie cupied that space. 





According to Joan, fire suppres- 

| sion has led to an increase in 

*] woody species such as eastern 
red cedars that will often invade 
s forest openings. Although east- 
ern redcedars are native to the 
=| Ozarks, they often act as invasive 
si species on glades, shading out 


ea the native sun-loving grasses and 
Large Ashe juniper near the dam at Beaver Lake. . are 
wildflowers. This will often have 


the effect of fragmenting glade habitats, which inhibits 
the propagation of these native grasses and wildflowers 
by limiting their ability to distribute their seeds to other 
nearby glades. 


In the restored glade, we found Arkansas bedstraw 
(Galium arkansanum), a plant that's endemic to the 
Ozark-Ouachita Highlands. We also found, among many 
other species, broomsedge bluestem (Andropogon vir- 
ginicus), daisy fleabane (Erigeron strigosus), and hairy 
wild petunias (Ruellia humilis). Joan explained to us that 
the stiff hairs on the leaves of the hairy wild petunia 
serve to help this species catch the morning dew during 


the hot part of the year. 
(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from previous page) visit to a stand of very sizable Ashe junipers that were 


growing along the edge of a bluff over the lake. The 
Ozarks sit at the northern-most edge of this species’ 
range. It makes sense to find them here in the desert- 
like habitat that glades and bluff edges provide since 
this species is also found in northern Mexico, and is 
most abundant in central Texas. | was amazed to see so 
many large twisted trunks that were more than a foot in 
diameter, spreading from the bases of several individu- 
als of this species. 


Joan also explained that overgrazing by livestock has 
presented another threat to these unique habitats due 
to the consumption and disappearance of the native 
plants that once thrived in these habitats. Also the tram- 
pling of the fragile soil by livestock has led to the erosion 
of the thin layer of nutrients that glade plants rely on in 
order to grow in these areas. 


The second limestone glade we visited was at the North 
Dam Site Park near the dam on Beaver Lake. This glade 
had been mostly overtaken by eastern redcedars, Ashe 
junipers (Juniperus ashei), and other woody species. Al- 
so called Ozark white cedars, the trunks of Ashe junipers 
spread from the base of this tree, unlike the one single 
trunk of its close relative, the eastern redcedar. The bark 
of Ashe junipers contains white blotches, which is an- 
other way it can be differentiated from eastern redce- 
dars. Although most of this glade had been overtaken by 
woody species, native glade species of wildflowers and 
grasses could still be found along the edge of the road 
where the mowing of the right-of-way has kept a thin 
sliver of this glade open to the sun. Everyone had a great time learning from Joan on this 
hike. By the end of the tour, we all felt like she had pro- 
vided us with a greater understanding and appreciation 
for glades, and how these unique habitats help contrib- 
ute to the specialness of the Ozarks. 


During the tour, Joan also described to us some of the 
methods that can be used to restore glades. These in- 
clude removing monocultural stands of eastern redce- 
dar and other woody species that have invaded a glade, 
removing grazing livestock, and reintroducing pre- 
scribed fire. Also, Joan explained that by enlarging and 
connecting glades, seeds from native grasses and wild- 
flowers will once again be able to be transported within 
and between the glades more easily, which would help 
these species spread and flourish in these open wood- 
land habitats. 


Almost as soon as we began walking along the side of 
the road, a powerful minty fragrance began filling our 
nostrils. Joan pointed out to us that we were walking 
through a colony of Ozark calamint (Clinopodium arkan- 
sanum). This beautiful member of the Mint family stands 
about 10-12 inches tall and produces 
tiny light blue to purple flowers. You'll 
often smell the pleasant scent of 
Ozark calamint before realizing that 
you've stepped into a patch of this 
low-growing mint. It's amazing to 
think that a plant as small as this can 
produce such a powerful aroma. 


Continuing further down the road, we i es 
came across several individuals of Ar- § 
kansas beardtongue (Penstemon ar- 
kansanus) just wrapping up the final 
part of their bloom period. Native 
throughout the Ozarks, the beautiful 
white flowers of this member of the 
Plantain family have the tufts of small 
hairs covering a sterile stamen (much 
like a “bearded tongue”) that's char- | AS pe 
acteristic of some of the other species Po 4 A RAED eH Aa SPCR reacts Sng ae Se oe Na Sema t . < 
within the Penstemon genus. —————— — —————————————————— 


me was the highlight of her tour: a 3 





WOOLSEY WETLAND PRAIRIE, 
AN OSAGE PRAIRIE REMNANT 


By Eric Fuselier 


One extremely hot and very humid afternoon in the 
middle of June, with a heat index well into the triple dig- 
its, four very dedicated native plant enthusiasts with a 
lust for punishment met at the Woosley Wet Prairie 
Sanctuary (WWPS) to botanize in the open and sunny 
landscape. Steve Smith, Ginny Masullo, Warren Fields, 
and Eric Fuselier decided to endure the intense heat in 
order to participate in one of their favorite pastimes: 
observing and appreciating native plants in their natural 
habitat. 


WWPS is a 46 acre wetland restoration project in 
Fayetteville that was constructed in 2006 to mitigate the 
10 acres of wetlands that were impacted by the con- 
struction of the West Side Wastewater Treatment Facili- 
ty, which sits adjacent to the south side of the Sanctu- 
ary. Once a seasonal tall grass wet prairie, WWPS still 
has intact prairie mounds which are typically associated 
with tallgrass prairies and were common in the area be- 
fore being subjected to plowing during the Western ex- 
pansion of settlers in the early to mid-1800's. In be- 
tween the prairie mounds at WWPS are depressional 
areas where rainwater forms seasonal wetlands. This 
microtopography was preserved during the restoration 
of WWPS, and the prairie mounds remain to create 
small islands within these wet depressions. 


When WWPS was restored, earthen berms were con- 
structed throughout the area to create a variety of wet- 
land habitats such as marshes, wet meadows, open wa- 
ter habitats, and forested wetlands. These earthen 
berms provide a surface for tourists to walk on while 
visiting the Sanctuary. 


Tallgrass prairies, being some of the rarest and most 
fragmented of North American ecosystems, once ex- 
tended from Manitoba all the way down to the Texas 
Coast, and eastward into Indiana. Originally extending 
over an area of 2 million acres, today only 2,000 acres of 
tallgrass prairies remain unplowed. WWPS is part of the 
original Osage Prairie that once extended all the way 
from Prairie Township on the east side of Fayetteville to 
Prairie Grove and Lincoln in western Washington Coun- 
ty. However, decades of crop farming, overgrazing, 
overhaying, and fire suppression have contributed to 
the degradation of this prairie, and allowed invasive 
plant species such as tall fescue, ryegrass, bromegrass, 
ragweed, and Japanese honeysuckle to take over the 


area and to dominate the native plant species. 


Since the restoration and subsequent burning of the 
Sanctuary, WWPS has become an extraordinarily botan- 
ically diverse area, with over 479 plant species recorded 
there as of December 2017. With this amount of species 
richness you don't have to cover much ground before 
seeing dozens of plant species, which makes the WWPS 
a great location for botanists and naturalists alike to 
study plants in their natural habitats. The high species 
richness was especially appreciated during our hike 
since it meant we didn't have to walk very far in the 
heat in order to see a Satisfactory number of plant spe- 
cies. What's interesting about the Sanctuary is that you 
can observe a dramatic change in species composition 
over the span of just a few feet as you move from the 
wet depressions to the upland mounds, due to the re- 
duction in the levels of soil moisture as you increase in 
elevation. 


The hike began with Steve pointing out the hawthorn 
that was loaded with pomes not far from the parking 
area. We spent several minutes admiring the shrub and 
its fruit, and trying to figure out what type of hawthorn 
it was. Looking down we found soft rush (Juncus effu- 
sus), fox sedge (Carex vulpinoidea), and smartweed 
(Persicaria sp.) growing around its base. We both 
walked away at a loss for what species it could be, but 
subsequent research resulted in the identification of 
this shrub as Palmer's hawthorn (Crataegus reverchonii 
subsp. palmeri), one of the rarest hawthorns in the 
state of Arkansas. Palmer's hawthorn is tracked by the 
Arkansas Natural Heritage Commission due to being ex- 
tremely rare in the state. Eleven individuals of this shrub 
have been identified at the WWPS. 


As our walk along the trail continued we observed many 
upland species such as dogbane (Apocynum cannabi- 
num), Carolina horse nettle (Solanum carolinense), com- 
mon yarrow (Achillea millefolium), annual ragweed 
(Ambrosia artemisiifolia), and Virginia peppergrass 
(Lepidium virginicum). Knowing that Virginia pepper- 
grass is edible, and having heard it was once called 
“opoor-man's-pepper’, | decided to place a few of its 
seeds in my mouth. Not long after | did | found the 
seeds of this aptly named member of the Mustard fami- 
ly plant did indeed taste very similar to black pepper. 


We continued our walk, observing several white false 
indigos (Baptisia alba var. macrophylla), slender moun- 
tainmints (Pycnanthemum tenuifolium), and rattlesnake 
masters (Eryngium yuccifolium) just off the east side of 


(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from previous page) 


the trail. We also saw some purple passionflowers 
(Passiflora incarnata) in bloom, also just off the trail, 
sparking a conversation among us on how delicious 
their fruits are. Also next to the trail we saw some very 
large clumps of eastern gamagrass (Tripsacum dacty- 
loides), a distant relative of corn, also in bloom. 


As we made our way north to one of the depressional 
wetlands we saw common buttonbush (Cephalanthus 
occidentalis) along the edge, with black willows (Salix 
nigra) closer to the center. Then after we turned east to 
walk along the berm that divided two wetland depres- 
sions, Warren commented on the purple-headed 
sneezeweed (Helenium flexuosum) in bloom along the 
side of the trail. In the wetland to the south of the berm 
we noticed the abundance of broadleaf cattails (Typha 
latifolia), spikerush (Eleocharis sp.), and even more soft 


rush. As we reached the T-intersection in the trail we 
noticed rose mallow (Hibiscus moscheutos spp. lasiocar- 
pos) with last year's seed pods still attached, growing 
along the edge of the wetland to the south. 


Happy with the number of species we had been able to 
admire, we decided to make our way back to our vehi- 
cles. Along the way we noticed some potato dwarfdan- 
delions (Krigia dandelion), white wand beardtongue 
(Penstemon tubaeflorus), and spider milkweed 
(Asclepias viridis), all in bloom just west of the trail lead- 
ing back to the parking area. 


It was an enjoyable hike. Even though it was like hiking 
in a Sauna, we all considered it well worth the trip due 
to the sheer number of plant species we saw at this 
beautiful restoration site of the natural heritage that 
once covered a much larger area in Northwest Arkansas 
in the not-so-distant past. 


Left: Dardanelle Rock, photo by 
Brent Baker. 


Below: Brent Baker on top of Dar- 
danelle Rock looking east, photo by 
Virginia McDaniel. (See article on 
next page.) 





Dardanelle Rock Field Trip 


By Virginia McDaniel 


The morning of 15 April 2018 was the kind where the 
comfort side of your brain tells you to go back to bed, 
but the adventure seeking side says, “Go! Go! Go!” 
Lucky for me, the adventure side won! The hook was to 
walk in the footsteps of Thomas Nuttall, an early 19". 
century English botanist, with state botanist Brent 
Baker. And so it was that I, along with several hardy 
ANPS members, set out on an unseasonable cold and 
blustery April morning, to summit Dardanelle Rock. 


Dardanelle Rock Natural Area, at the southeastern end 
of Dardanelle Mountain, contains an exposure of Harts- 
horne sandstone that was folded during the formation 
of the Ouachita Mountains and then exposed through 
erosion by the Arkansas River. While the Natural Area is 
only 10 acres and botanical diversity not exceptional, 
the historical significance of Dardanelle Rock as a major 
landmark along the Arkansas River for early travelers 
made it intriguing enough to become one of the 

first. Natural Areas in the state. Thomas Nuttall writes 
of his ascent of the rock during his journey through Ar- 
kansas in April of 1819. 


The fires which commonly take place among the dry 
herbage, and which had but recently been in action, 
prevented me from making any botanical collections, 
and | amused myself by ascending the ridge, which, at 
the first approach, appeared to be inaccessible. At 
length | gained the summit, which, at the highest point 
on the bank of the river might be 300 ft. The rock was a 
massive sandstone, with the laminae elevated towards 
the south-east, at an inclination of near 60 degrees, 
and, in many places intricately traversed with seams of 
ferruginous matter, presenting, by their numerous inter- 
sections, and almost tessellated or retiform appearance 
(Nuttall 1905). 


Our assessment of the rock was similar to Nuttall’s: 
“You want us to go where, Brent?” But once we got 
climbing, our chilled bodies appreciated the heat the 
climb provided. Along the ascent Brent would conven- 
iently find a plant to discuss, giving us a moment to 
catch our breath. We were lucky a fire had not recently 
burned the herbage! Plants clinging to little pockets of 
soil amongst the rocks included: farkleberry (Vaccinium 
arboreum), deerberry (Vaccinium stamineum), blackjack 
oak (Quercus marilandica), muscadine (Vitis rotundifo- 
lia), trumpet honeysuckle (Lonicera sempervirens), and 


panic grasses (Dichanthelium spp.). On the ridge we 
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found a shortleaf pine (Pinus echinata) with new and old 
female cones together, Ohio spiderwort (Tradescantia 
ohiensis), prickly-pear cactus (Opuntia sp.), and Palmer’s 
saxifrage (Micranthes palmeri). 


From the summit opened another sublime view of the 
surrounding country. Again to the south and south-west, 
| could distinguish three of the four chains of mountains, 
which were visible from the high hills of the Petit John 
[Petit Jean Mountain], and still, to my surprise, distinctly 
appeared the Maumelle [Pinnacle Mountain], though, by 
water, near upon 100 miles distant, and no less than 60 
by land, which would appear to argue an elevation more 
considerable than that which | had at first imagined. The 
Magazine mountain [actually Mount Nebo and not the 
mountain we now call Magazine, which is over 20 miles 
distant and obscured from view behind Nebo from the 
vantage point of Dardanelle Rock] to the west, though, 
at first, apparently so near, is not less than 10 miles dis- 
tant, looking if anything, more considerably elevated 
than the Maumelle, and probably not less than 1200 
feet high. In this point of view, it appears isolated, grad- 
ually descending into a plain, and accumulating in mag- 
nitude to the north-west; it here descends rather more 
abruptly though the highest point is still to the south, 
where it appears to rise in broken fragments unconnect- 
edly with the auxiliary ridge [Jones Mountain] (Nuttall 
1905). 


The view was indeed sublime and well worth the ascent. 
We weren't quite able to see Pinnacle Mountain as 
Nuttall did, but we could see Mount Nebo where many 
of us had traveled the previous day. Overall, it was an 
exciting if blustery walk in the footsteps of a 19". 
century botanist! 


Nuttall, T. 1905. Journal of Travels into the Arkansas 
Territory during the year 1819 with occasional 
observations on the manners of the Aborigines. 
The Arthur H. Clark Company. Cleveland, OH. Re- 
printed by Forgotten Books 


(www.forgottenbooks.com). 


Some who 
traveled with 
Thomas 
Nuttall 
thought him 


odd for ruin- 
ing his rifle by 
using it to dig 
plant speci- 
mens. 





Striving for a Naturalistic Garden 
By Sid Vogelpohl 


My wife and | bought 20 acres near Paris (Logan County) for our retirement home. The land included a variety of 
natural habitats including: a north-facing slope with a thick ground cover of various three-leaflet plants with an 
overstory of oaks, hickory and pine; a sunny rocky south-facing slope with native grasses and widely spaced oaks, 
cedar and pine; a rocky perennial creek and a wetland. 


Space near the house has been managed to improve plant diversity for insects and wildlife while keeping the area 
accessible and visually pleasing. The result has been a “Naturalistic Garden” with several distinct habitats; a sunny 
south-exposure; sunny and shady ridge-top with fertile soil; a shady under-deck area and a small shallow pond. The 
habitats of the garden are connected by paths which extend into surrounding natural habitats. | refer to the garden 
as the “KYN Garden” because a number of its plants have been featured on the Arkansas Native Plant’s website 
(www.anps.org) under “Know Your Natives”. | have employed a number of practices in striving for a naturalistic 
garden, including: 


¢ Paths, steps and tiered beds for ease of access and to avoid soil compaction. 

¢ Local materials (rocks, gravel, pine straw) for the paths as well as for walls, steps and focal points. 
¢ Selective retention of existing native vegetation while thinning overpopulated species. 

¢ Improve diversity by adding new species, remove some trees to improve sunlight. 

¢ Incorporate selected non-native species to add visual appeal and to observe use by insects. 

¢ Mulch (pine straw, leaves, limbs) to control erosion, protect plants and limit weeds. 

¢ Retain dead upright trees (when safe) and logs , create brush piles. 

¢ Allow dead growth of herbaceous plants to remain over winter for wildlife and for visual interest. 
¢ Remove dead growth of herbaceous plants in late winter so new growth is more visible. 

¢ Remove immature seed heads of forbs and grasses that spread too easily. 

¢ Use herbicide to kill roots of common trees and shrubs in order to improve habitat for other plants. 
¢ Limit pesticide use to spot-application. 

¢ Transfer well water to pond to preserve aquatic insects and plants, along with frogs. 


¢ Maintain an inventory of native and non-native plants that is based on photos. 


“Naturalistic Gardens” partner with nature: 


1) Take advantage of natural landscape and its various 
habitats by matching plants with the existing habi- 
tats. 


2) Plan for natural layers of trees, shrubs and forbs/ 
grasses. 


3) Blend managed areas into adjoining natural areas. 
4) Avoid straight lines in layout, paths, etc. 

5) Do not use fertilizers. 

6) Limit lawn areas. 


7) Strive for a large variety of plants to attract a wide 
variety of insects and wildlife. 





Lucky Us 


By President-Elect Donna Hanke 


Growing up in New Jersey, just across the river from 
New York City, the girl next door and | each tended our 
very own sections of the gardens in our respective back 
yards. She became a florist in later life. On trips to rela- 
tives in Pennsylvania, | recall one stretch of rural road 
that was thick with ox-eye daisies. What a treat! 

Later on, in college, | took an advanced botany class 
which featured several field trips in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania. That did it for me. | was hooked on native 
plants! 


My relatives in central Massachusetts, where we spent 
many summer vacation trips, probably thought | was 
nuts when | would pack a sandwich, take a dog or two 
with me and spend a half a day or more hiking through 
the pasture and woods viewing the plants of the area, 
many new to me. On one such day | noticed something 
that was totally different. | broke off a branch of a small 
tree. | couldn’t identify what looked like a green sea ur- 
chin growing on the tree. When | got back to the farm, 
my uncle gave me a harsh interrogation. “Where’d you 
get that?” | wondered what | had done wrong. It was 
from a chestnut tree and he hadn’t seen one since he 
was a young boy. At the time | didn’t know about the 
terrible blight early in the twentieth century that had 
wiped out large stands of chestnut trees. 


Another time, on a vacation trip, my father 
“complained” that he couldn’t figure out how | could 
see an orchid while he was driving fifty miles an hour -- 
and make him back up a half a mile so | could get a clos- 
er look! 


Other travels incorporated new-to-me plants, but many 
years passed before I, once again, would go on an orga- 
nized field trip with knowledgeable leaders. 


Enter the Arkansas Native Plant Society. The first 
meeting that Bruno and | attended was in Clarksville and 
opened with the famed native plant auction. Warned 
ahead of time, | believe | brought some elderberry jelly 
and a couple balls of handspun yard that had been dyed 
with native plants. If memory serves, Carl Amason was 


the auctioneer and Gary Tucker led one of the field trips. 


That was a long time ago, wasn’t it! 


Recently, someone confided to me that they wished 
they knew more Latin names of plants. As most of you 
know, each plant, and animals too, has two names. One 
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is the everyday common name, in English, and the other 
consists of two descriptions in Latin, thanks to Carolus 
Linnaeus, who developed a uniform naming system. 
“Binomial nomenclature” simply means two-name nam- 
ing. For practical use, it gets us down to the bottom two 
classifications, the genus and the species. It’s all in Latin, 
so it might easily be understood worldwide. Hence, our 
Claytonia’s full name is Claytonia virginica. It’s most- 
common, other name, is “spring beauty.” 


A few months ago | had my check-up with our family 
doctor. | asked him if there was something he might 
offer for my occasional lapses of memory. He just 
smiled and said one word -- “Age.” This shortcoming 
often occurs on a field trip when | can remember one of 
a plant’s names, but not the other. Not to worry, a good 
percentage of our group is “multi-lingual” and willing to 
supply the other plant name. One way or another, we 
were able to name the mystery plant. Lucky us! 


CT 
Reflection Point Native Habitat 


By Vicki Hall 


When in Russellville, plan to visit Washburn Park on 
Lake Front Drive, west of Bona Dea Park. Venture be- 
hind the “Welcome to Russellville” sign to discover a 
long narrow garden area consisting of all native trees, 
shrubs, and forbs. 


Garden construction began in 2014 and a new section is 
added each year as donations accumulate. A large area 
is currently being prepared for a fall planting of spotted 
monarda, prairie liatris, pale coneflower, and native 
thistles. Big thanks go out to Ruth Andre for plant dona- 
tions and to Pope County Master Gardeners for plant 
labels. 


The Reflection Point Native Habitat garden was created 
in order to showcase native specimens that the urban 
gardener could easily incorporate into the landscape. It 
is a full sun, dry prairie environment so it is crucial to 
get the ‘right plant’ in the ‘right space’, just as a home 
owner must do. 


Most donations to the gardens have been made in 
memory of loved ones, including my husband Doug, 
who was the workhorse in starting this project. | have 
tried to carry on his legacy. 


Please come out, take a stroll, and sit a spell. 


ANPS 2018 Fall/Winter Events 


Welcome All! 





Sunday September 9, 9:30am-12:30pm 
Native Plant Walk and Cook-Out 
Brentwood Stream Restoration Site at West 
Fork White River 


The Watershed Conservation Resource Center (WCRC) 
in partnership with Beaver Watershed Alliance will host 
the Arkansas Native Plant Society, for a native plant 
identification walk along the Brentwood Stream Resto- 
ration site on the West Fork White River. Participants 
will see restored river channel, riparian, and wetland 
areas. Wear sturdy shoes and bring waterproof boots or 
waders if you have them. 


Meet at the Brentwood Community Park on US Highway 
71, 20 miles south of Fayetteville. (Need a ride? Meet at 
the WCRC offices, 380 W. Rock Street, Fayetteville, at 
9:00 AM) 


Following the plant walk, enjoy complimentary ham- 
burgers, hot dogs, veggie burgers, and drinks. Help us 
plan and register with Lori at 479-444-1916 or 


llinn@watershedconservation.org. 


November 2-4 
OCANPS Annual Fall Meeting at Harmony 
Mountain 


Come enjoy Friday night potluck dinner and plant auc- 
tion. Bring plants, seed, plant books or other botanical 
crafts/foods to help raise money for our OCANPS Chap- 
ter. Proceeds will be used for donations to the Ozark 
Natural Science Center and the Audubon Halberg Ecolo- 
gy Camp at Camp Clearfork. The Saturday agenda in- 
cludes hiking and the annual business meeting where 
officers (President, Vice President, Secretary/Newsletter 
and Treasurer) will be chosen for the coming year. Mary 
Reuter graciously volunteered to be treasurer in 1995 
and is still at it! Burnetta Hinterthuer has been news- 
letter editor for almost as many years. If you are inter- 
ested in being an officer, please speak up! Enjoy fellow- 
ship and cooking while making plans for the coming 
year. Be thinking of hikes you would like to take in 2019. 
If you have further questions, please contact Burnetta 
Hinterthuer, 479-430-0260 or wbhint@gmail.com. 
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Harmony Mountain Retreat is found in Newton County 
on Smith Mountain, about 11 miles south of Jasper. 


Directions: http:/www.buffaloriverlodging.com/ 
directions/ 


September 22, 9am-1pm 
Little Rock Audubon Center 


Audubon Arkansas will be hosting native plant vendors 
for their Fall Native Plant Sale. Details can be found 


at http://ar.audubon.org/2018fallsale. 


Saturday, December 8, 1-3:00 pm 
Winter Tree ID Kessler Mountain, Fayetteville 


Learn how to identify dormant trees by their bark, buds, 
and leaf scars! Jennifer Ogle and Eric Hunt of ANPS and 
Alan Edmondson of the Northwest Arkansas Land Trust 
will lead this educational tour of the trees on Kessler 
Mountain, along the wooded trails of the Kessler Out- 
door Classroom. If time allows, we may hike up the hill 
to Rock City to see some of its unique geological for- 
mations. 


Meet at the Old Ozark Mountain Smokehouse, located 
at 1725 Smoke House Trail, at 1:00 pm. The Smoke- 
house trails are rated as easy to moderate, and the trail 
loop is less than 1 mile long. The walk up to Rock City is 
rated as moderate to strenuous. Bring water and snacks, 
and wear sturdy boots. Please RSVP to Jennifer at ra- 


nunculus73@gmail.com. 





Saturday, February 16, 2019 10:00 am-1:00 pm 
Winter Tree ID at Smith Creek Preserve, New- 
ton County 


Join Eric Hunt and Jennifer Ogle on a winter tree and 
shrub identification tour of The Nature Conservancy's 
beautiful Smith Creek Preserve in Newton County. We 
hope also to see some of the early spring ephemerals 
that occur at the preserve. 


Meet at the Smith Creek Preserve parking area, located 
about 3 miles south of Boxley Valley Church off of Hwy 


21. Bring water and lunch, and wear sturdy boots. The 
trail is rated as moderate to strenuous, and is about 2 
miles round trip. To RSVP and for a map showing direc- 
tions to the preserve contact Jennifer at ranuncu- 


lus73@gmail.com. 


Great News From Michael Weatherford! 


The Arkansas Department of Transportation (ArDOT) has 
designated a new roadside native wildflower area. It's a two- 
mile section of State Highway 8 just east of Fordyce, Arkan- 
sas, in Dallas and Calhoun counties. This designation means 
that the area will receive special management to protect 
wildflowers. 


ANPS extends a great big “thank you” to all the folks who 
contacted ArDOT about the need to protect this narrow 
roadside remnant of wildflowers. The Arkansas Native Plant 
Society is especially grateful to Kayti Ewing of the ArDOT En- 
vironmental Division for her role in protecting this area. 
ANPS loves Kayti and wholeheartedly supports her work in 


implementing the wildflower program. 


Did you know that ArDOT manages more than 200,000 acres 
of roadsides? It’s a huge job. They need constant feedback 
and support from concerned Arkansas citizens to ensure that 
the wildflower program is well implemented and maintained. 
They also need for us to continue to help them identify criti- 
cal roadside areas that need to be included in the program. 
Kayti’s contact information: 


Kayti Ewing, 501-569-2083 
Anne.Ewing@ahtd.ar.gov 


For more information on the ArDOT wildflower program: 
http://www.arkansashighways.com/wildflower_program/ 
wildflower.aspx 
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Above: Hilies lineata (white-lined Sphynx moth) on 
Liatris pycnostachya (prairie blazing star). 

Right: Liatris pycnostachya thrives in newly designat- 
ed Wildflower area. 








Above: ANPS hats on Mt. Nebo field trip 2018 Spring meeting. 
Right: OCANPS field trip to Shah property. 














Wildflowers 


By “Pete Moss” (aka Donna Hanke) 
Originally published March 30, 2005 in The Dover Times. 


Picture, if you will, an idyllic scene. Aman and a woman 
are walking between an immense meadow and a large 
wooded area. It’s difficult to determine their age, but 
it’s obvious that they’ve just been reunited after a long 
absence from each other. They’re talking excitedly, but 
every once in a while they stop to pick and examine one 
of the many wildflowers growing at their feet. The 
blooms are everywhere. Some are familiar, but some- 
times there is one that neither of them has ever seen 
before. It’s easy to see they are both delighted and puz- 
zled when this happens. 


Newspaper articles, phone calls and e-mails flew across 
the state last week to alert the native plant lovers that 
one of their own had departed the fields and forests of 
Arkansas for an even more temperate climate. Carl 
Hunter passed away last Wednesday, March 23, 2005. 
Janet Carson sent the message that “We will all miss 
Carl and his love of wildflowers. He will not be for- 
gotten!” 


Though I’d heard of Carl Hunter and had copies of his 
books, | didn’t get to know him while his wife, Mary 
Ann, was still alive. They were married right out of col- 
lege in 1945 and she died in 1997. | know we would 
have adored her as much as we did Carl. | can just pic- 
ture that grand reunion that they’re having during this 
past week. What a time it is! 


I’m trying to remember the first time | met Carl and | 
believe that it was when he spoke at Tech about native 
plants. It wasn’t long after that talk that my spouse and | 
joined the Arkansas Native Plant Society. This proved to 
be both a series of learning experiences and good fel- 
lowship. The only problem was that my work schedule 
started to tie me up on Saturdays, when most of the 
meetings and field trips were held, thus putting an early 
end to our active participation. 


We don’t get to Little Rock very often, but it seems that 
we saw Carl on many of the occasions when we did get 
there. | believe it was at the first home where we 
stopped on a tour of gardens that we found Carl sitting 
at the entry table, taking tickets and answering ques- 
tions. He was phenomenally good at answering ques- 
tions. If he couldn’t come up with the solution himself, 
he didn’t rest until he’d conferred with someone who 
could answer the query. Most of the time, though, he’d 
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know the answer right off the top of his head and would 
be able to provide a bonus anecdote to go with it. 


Carl spoke at garden clubs and flower shows, but we 
were surprised to see him come into a meeting of The 
Rhubarb Club a number of years ago. It seems that Carl 
had come to dine at The Oasis in west Little Rock and a 
couple of the original members of the Native Plant Socie- 
ty were there for the rhubarb pie -- and the meeting. 
They nabbed Carl and he’s been a member ever since -- a 
real Rhubarbarian. He liked rhubarb! He also was not 
one to eat his rhubarb and run. He was an active partici- 
pant. I’d wager that there are a lot more Formosa lilies in 
the state of Arkansas because of the seeds he donated to 
the benefit sale table (over $15,000 at last count raised 
for The Oasis). Carl would also contribute a number of 
stories and one-liners, (you know, the kind you find in 
your e-mail), at each meeting. He never latched on to 
the Internet, but had several friends and neighbors who 
kept him abreast of the latest doings. 


He and | shared an August 30 birth date and | was 
pleased to be able to give him seeds of climbing milk- 
weed, a fairly uncommon native plant, for a birthday 
present last year. | suspect they are beginning to sprout 
in his yard as | write. It’s a yard | wish we’d seen, but 
never did, with Carl as our guide. It wasn’t for lack of in- 
vitation that we didn’t get there; rather, it was the fact 
that Alexander is even farther off our beaten path than 
Little Rock. Our loss. 


| had a plant question in the back of my mind to ask Carl 
when | was to see him next month. | suppose there 
comes a time in each student’s life when they must learn 
to do their own investigative work and not depend on 
the teacher. Carl was teacher to many and his enthusi- 
asm for native plants and living in general was infectious. 


Numerous things will trigger memories of Carl Hunter. 
Something from Poems and Pieces, 2003, stands out. 
“When | look out across the landscape, | see more mira- 
cles than | can count.” One of Carl’s passions was beauti- 
fying Arkansas’s roadsides with native flowers. We’ll look 
at Coreopsis, Liatris, Echinacea and many other colorful 
flowers along the interstate system and always think of 
Carl -- and smile. 


When interviewed by Celia Storey for a September, 
2004, article in the Arkansas Democrat-Gazette, he apol- 
ogized for inconveniences caused by some persistent 
health problems. Carl goes on to say, “But | have no 
complaints, if | fall dead right now, | won’t be dissatis- 
fied. I’ve done so much.” And that he has! Still -- we’ll 
miss him. 


Wednesdays on the Greenway 
Bob Morgan 


During the spring of this year, the Ozark Chapter of the 
Arkansas Native Plant Society continued its series of ur- 
ban native plant hikes, Wednesdays on the Greenway. 
The Razorback Greenway is a 37-mile paved multi-use 
trail that runs from south of Walker Park in Fayetteville 
to Blowing Springs in Bella Vista. The Greenway is the 
backbone of a much more extensive trail system that 
will ultimately connect communities, cultural resources, 
parks, and business districts in NW Arkansas. Benton- 
ville, Rogers, Springdale and Fayetteville are also actively 
extending the trail system with auxiliary trails. The 
Greenway is heavily used. A 2017 report by the Walton 
Family Foundation found that annual usage was over 
65,000 pedestrians and 83,000 bicyclists. That puts per 
capita use of the trail system ahead of such noted trail 
communities as San Francisco and Portland. 


This year, our Wednesdays on the Greenway hikes went 
to four different locations: April 4, we gathered at Gor- 
don Long Park where the Greenway crosses Garland 
Ave. and hiked to the north along Skull Creek. Burnetta 
provided her expert plant identification skills to a group 
of a dozen or so native plant enthusiasts. On April 18 
we strayed from the Greenway proper and met at the 
Town Branch trail at Razorback Road. At this site, the 
Watershed Conservation Resource Center (WCRC), a 
Fayetteville non-profit that does environmental restora- 
tion work, had previously relocated native plants from a 
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construction site on the corner back to safety within the 
city’s streamside setback area. Aaron Thomason from 
the WCRC led that hike and Burnetta again lent her ex- 
pertise. Then on May 2, we visited another WCRC pro- 
ject along the Gully Creek trail and Niokaska Creek. Sev- 
eral years ago, the City of Fayetteville hired the WCRC to 
restore natural channel conditions along Niokaska 
Creek. As part of the process, WCRC planted hundreds 
of native plants in the riparian zone of the creek. Ms. 
Sandi Formica, president of WCRC, led the hike that day. 
Our final hike of the year was May 16 along the Mud 
Creek trail at Vantage Drive. 


The Razorback Greenway and its associated trails are a 
wonderful resource for NW Arkansans to get a quick 
dose of nature. A walker or cyclist can frequently forget 
that he/she is riding through the second largest metro- 
politan area in Arkansas. Unfortunately, most of the 
vegetation along the trail system is either non-native or 
worse yet, invasive. Burnetta showed example after ex- 
ample, Japanese stiltgrass, amur honeysuckle, privet, 
etc. etc. etc. There are a few exceptions. Earlier this 
summer, | spotted a cardinal flower along the trail in a 
wetland area north of Walton Ave. as | was cycling into 
Bentonville. Then there are the two areas where the 
WCRC has replaced natives mentioned above. And in 
addition, a few years ago, the Fayetteville Natural Herit- 
age Association led an effort to restore native prairie 
grasses and flowers in two pastures on the north side of 
Lake Fayetteville. These are a start, much more needs to 
be done. 





Arkansas Native Plant Society 
Business Meeting Minutes 
April 14, 2018 

La Quinta Inn and Suites 

111 East Harrell Drive 


Russellville, AR 


The Arkansas Native Plant Society 
held its 2018 Spring business 
meeting on April 14, 2018, 6:00 PM 
at the La Quinta Inn and Suites 
Meeting Room, Russellville, AR. 


President Susan Hooks called the 
meeting to order and thanked the 
officers of the Society for their work. 
Field trips were planned for Satur- 
day and Sunday morning and she 
urged members to sign up for them 
so that the field trip leaders would 
know who to expect and how to 
contact members if there were any 
change of plans. 


The minutes of the Fall meeting 
were published in Claytonia. Maury 
Baker moved that we accept the 
minutes as published and Jennifer 
Ogle seconded the motion. The mo- 
tion carried. 


Kate Lincourt gave the Treasurer’s 
report and said that we seemed to 
be on track with our 2018 budget. 


Jennifer Ogle said that the Fall 
meeting would be held October 12- 
14, 2018. However, the location may 
change because the hotels in NW 
Arkansas will be busy and expensive 
due to a home football game at UAF. 


Details for the meeting location 
and hotels will be announced in 
Claytonia and on the website. 


Kate Lincourt reported that some 
individual memberships had been 
processed online using PayPal. We 
are working to expand the online 
renewal options for other types of 
memberships. 


Susan Hooks said that the Audu- 
bon Native Plant Sale would be 
held at the Audubon Center in 
Little Rock April 21, 2018. ANPS 
will have a table with information 
and brochures and we will sell hats 
and T-shirts. Susan said there will 
be lots of native plants for sale. 


Jennifer Ogle said that we had sev- 
en applications for Memorial Fund 
Awards last year and only one ap- 
plication this year. She will expand 
the list of people who receive the 
notices next year. Jennifer re- 
viewed the grant request made by 
Dylan DeRouen, to assess the vas- 
cular diversity in Mississippi and 
Crittenden counties. Dylan will also 
compare vegetation differences 
between regions in those counties. 
Dylan requested $2,000 to help 
fund this research. The Awards 
Committee and the Board recom- 
mends that we fund this project. 
Marvin Fawley moved that we ap- 
prove the request. Virginia McDan- 
iel seconded the motion. The mo- 
tion carried. 


Susan Hooks thanked Ralph Weber 
for his work in getting April official- 
ly designated by Governor Asa 
Hutchinson as Arkansas Native 
Plant Month. Virginia McDaniel 
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read the Governor’s Proclamation. 
Jennifer Ogle prepared handouts 
that provided information on nature 
walks and educational activities 
throughout the State. A list of the 
activities can be found on the ANPS 
website. 


Karen Fawley reported that the Her- 
barium in Monticello was dedicated 
and has opened. They would like to 
offer a workshop in the middle of 
the week to individuals interested in 
research. Please talk to Karen or 
Marvin Fawley if you are interested 
in this type of workshop. 


Mike Burns said that he had applica- 
tions for membership, copies of 
Claytonia and Member Directories 
available at his table. He also had 
lots of ANPS brochures for members 
who needed them. 


There being no further business, the 
meeting adjourned. 


Remember to check out the full- 
color version of the Claytonia by 
going to the ANPS website, 


http://anps.org/newsletters/. 


Select the edition you are inter- 


ested in and enjoy! 








2018 Fall Treasurers Report Proposed 
1 Jan - 23 August 2018 2019 
Start 2017 = $22,041.32 Budget 
2017 2018 2018 Actual 
Actual Budget | as of Aug 23 


INCOME 

Membership Dues $4,930.00 $4,000.00} $3,670.00 

Meeting Registration $1,180.00 $1,000.00 $705.00 

Plant/Silent Auction $3,324.00 $3,000.00 $334.50 

T-Shirt, Hat, Book Sales $1,563.00 $500.00 $738.00 

Contributions $737.05 $0.00 $13.01 
$11,734.05 $5,460.51 


EXPENDITURES 

ANPS.Org (website expenses) -$13.00 i -$162.80 
AR Flower & Garden -$1,041.86 : $0.00 
Claytonia (Print & Distribute 2 Issues) -$1,849.98 ; -$849.20 
Directory (Print and Distribute) -$896.21 $0.00 
Memorial Awards (Awards/Scholarships) -$5 ,700.00 -$2,000.00 -$2,000.00 
Grants/Support to Public Gardens -$1,593.07  -$1,000.00 -$164.08 
Meeting EXPENSES (space, copies, speaker,etc.) -$823.86 -$1,000.00 -$212.60 
Ecology Camp -$500.00 -$500.00 -$500.00 
Bulk Mail -$300.23 -$225.00 -$225.00 
Supplies/postage/miscellaneous (Brochures) -$71.29 -$300.00 -$10.03 
T-shirts/Hats -$323.03 $0.00 $0.00 

TOTAL -$13,112.53 -$4,123.71 > 
Total as of 23 Aug 2017 = — $23,378.12 
Respectfully submitted by Kate Lincourt, Treasurer 





Note: The Arkansas Flower & Garden Show was not a budget item for 2017; it was an approved project. 
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New Members (Through August 15, 2018) 


Zachery (Zach) Abbott (Monticello, AR) 
Alice Armer (Melbourne, AR) 

Sharon Boatright (Gassville, AR) 

Art Browning (Little Rock, AR) 
Margaret Cline (Conway, AR) 

Adam Corcoran (Hot Springs, AR) 
Catherine Crews (Russellville, AR) 
Steve Chidester (Fayetteville, AR) 

Judy Dorsey (Arlington, TN) 

Amber Falls (Jonesboro, AR) 

Ken and Rebecca Goff (Farmington, AR) 
Anne Greene (Huntsville, AR) 

Toby Hamilton (Hot Springs Village, AR) 
Rickie Lee Hicks (Fayetteville, AR) 


Barbara Hubbard (Fayetteville, AR) 
James Johnson (Monticello, AR) 
Linda Leinen (League City, TX) 
Mary Beth Morris (Conway, AR) 
Faith Morrison (Little Rock, AR) 
Leslie Patrick (Conway, AR) 

Joleen Perez (Hackett, AR) 
Cherrie-Lee Phillip (Little Rock, AR) 
Rand Retzloff (Little Rock, AR) 
Shelby Ruple (Conway, AR) 

Shawn Southerland (White Hall, AR) 
Mechel Wall (Pea Ridge, AR) 
Sonya Zimmer (Fayetteville, AR) 


New Lifetime Members 


Janet Fifer (North Little Rock, AR) 
Matt Gallagher (Russellville, AR) 
Sandy Morris (Little Rock, AR) 


Se 
F 
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Mary Wells (Vilonia, AR) 
Gladys Whitney (Little Rock, AR) 


| Native plants are coming to the attention of our congress! The Botany Bill (a.k.a. the Botanical Sciences and 
| Native Plant Materials Research, Restoration, and Promotion Act), with bipartisan support, has been intro- 


i duced in both the U.S. House and Senate. The bill encourages federal land management agencies to hire bota- 
I nists, conduct research on native plant materials, and incorporate native plants in federal projects. The bill 


I demonstrates that even federal elected officials are becoming aware that locally adapted natives improve the 
I resiliency, productivity and societal benefits of managed landscapes and natural areas alike. 


| 501-372-7153 


Senator John Boozman 


: https://www.boozman.senate.gov/public/ 


ANPS Member Alert! 1 


Senator Tom Cotton 


501-223-9081 


i 
l 
I 
i 
I 
https://www.cotton.senate.gov/ 
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ANPS Fall Meeting 2018 
October 12-14 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 


Everyone welcome! Registration is only $10 (no pre-registration) and begins at 5:00 p.m., Friday, October 12. 


MEETING LOCATION HOTEL LOCATION (479) 452-7500 

River Valley Nature Center Holiday Inn Express Fort Smith Executive Park 
8300 Wells Lake Rd, Fort Smith, AR 72916 6813 Phoenix Ave, Fort Smith, AR 72903 
http://www.rivervalleynaturecenter.com www.hiexpress.com/fortsmithar 


25 rooms have been reserved at the reduced rate of $89.99 plus tax per night, price guaranteed until August 31. Be sure to 
mention that you are with the Arkansas Native Plant Society when making your reservation. Make reservations soon! 


DINING OPTIONS 
Potluck meal Friday and Saturday evenings at the Nature Center, bring a dish or just come and eat! There are also several din- 
ing options in the Fort Smith area near the hotel. 


EVENING PROGRAMS - River Valley Nature Center 


Friday 
7:00 p.m. — Annual NATIVE PLANT AUCTION! Bring your native plants, books, homemade jelly, jewelry, or plant art for the auc- 
tion. Proceeds from the auction support ANPS scholarships, research grants, and small grants programs. 


Saturday 
6:00 p.m. — Membership Meeting 


7:00-7:30 p.m. — Logan Estes, Graduate Student at the University of Arkansas and 2017 ANPS Delzie Demaree Research Grant 
Recipient, will present “Where are all of Arkansas’ chinquapins? — An ecological assessment of Castanea throughout the state.” 


7:30-8:00 p.m. — Dwayne Estes, Professor of Biology at Austin Peay State University and Executive Director of the Southeastern 
Grasslands Initiative (https://www.segrasslands.org), will present the topic “The Southeastern Grasslands Initiative: Charting A 
New Course for Conservation in the 21st Century.” The Southeastern Grasslands Initiative (SGI) is a collaboration of leaders in 
international biodiversity conservation led by the Austin Peay State University Center of Excellence for Field Biology, in partner- 
ship with the Botanical Research Institute of Texas, North Carolina Botanical Garden, and Roundstone Native Seed. SGI seeks to 
integrate research, consultation, and education, along with administration of grants, to create innovative solutions to address 
the multitude of complex issues facing Southeastern grasslands, the most imperiled ecosystems in eastern North America. 


8:00-9:00 p.m. — John Manion, Kaul Wildflower Garden Curator of Birmingham Botanical Gardens (https:// 
www.bbgardens.org), will soeak on the topic “Conversion Therapy...to the Wonder of Native Plants.” As recently as a few dec- 
ades ago, native plants were the purview of people who wore tied-dyed shirts and burned lots of incense—in other words, a 
counter-culture. Since that time, there has been a sea change in attitudes towards the importance of our native flora and its 
habitats. How do we continue this conversion to a deeper understanding that it’s about much more than pretty plants? John 
will illustrate how he and Birmingham Gardens work to archive this understanding. 


FIELD TRIPS 

Several field trips are scheduled for Saturday 8:30 a.m. — 5:00 p.m. and Sunday 8:30 a.m. — 12:00 p.m. Saturday and Sunday 
morning field trips will leave from the hotel at 8:30 a.m. Saturday afternoon field trips will meet at trip locations at 2:00 
p.m. You must sign up for field trips on Friday evening to allow for adequate logistical planning. Bring sunscreen, water, and 
bug spray! Check out https://anps.org/2018-anps-fall-meeting-information for up-to-date field trip information! 


Contact Jennifer Ogle at ranunculus73@qmail.com or Donna Hanke at djhanke@centurylink.net with any questions. 


Save the Date! ANPS Spring Meeting: 
Conway, AR May 17-19 











Membership Categories Application Purpose 


$ 10 Student _____ New Member 
$15 Individual _____ Renewal 
___ ~-$ 20 Supporting ______ Address Change 
ss $ «25S Family 
—_— 4 30 Contributing ____ Opt out of receiving a paper 
____-—« $150 Lifetime (age 55+) copy of the Claytonia newsletter 


$300 Lifetime (under age 55) 


Name 


Address 


City State Zip 


Phone Email 


Please mail this completed form with a check made payable to the Arkansas Native Plant Society to: 


Katherine Lincourt, Treasurer 
2625 Charter Oak Drive 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72227 


For other membership questions, please contact: 


Mike Burns, Membership Officer 
anps.membership@gmail.com 
(479) 229-2185 


The Arkansas Native Plant Society is a non-profit organization. 
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President Secretary 


Claytonia 





Susan Hooks Margaret Lincourt 
Spring 2017 shooks@fs.fed.us margaret @usscanman.com 
Newsletter (501) 282-5365 501-786-3318 
President -Elect Awards & Scholarships 
Donna Hanke Jennifer Ogle 
djhanke@centurylink.net ranunculus73@gmail.com 
Your dues status is on your mailing label. (479) 967-5717 (479) 957-6859 
On the mailing label there will be a number, for Vice President Membership Chair 
example, “18”, and this indicates that your dues Becky & Susan Hardin Mike-Burns 
are paid through 2018. Life members will have an Fema ct saan? stisoue me dips menmberchin@emaileom 
“1 E” on their label. whizcats@sbcglobal.net (479) 229-2185 
To renew your membership, please fill in the appli- 
cation for membership, changes of name, address, Treasurer Editor 
e-mail or telephone number and mail your dues to Katherine Lincourt Pete wen 
he Treasurer: klincourt@gmail.com pjmbowen@gmail.com 
(501) 454-7790 (501) 472-6920 
Katherine Lincourt, Treasurer Immediate Past President WebMaster 
2625 Charter Oak Drive Virginia McDaniel erect 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72227 virginiamcd31@yahoo.com 


(828) 545-2062 anps.web@gmail.com 





President’s Message 


Susan Hooks 





Welcome to the Arkansas Native Plant Society. | would like to thank all the members who helped make the spring 
meeting in Russellville a great success. Donna Hanke worked hard on the accommodations and field trips and speakers 
(who did a great job!). Jonathan Young, the Field Project Manager for Audubon Arkansas, gave a presentation on the 
“Native Agriculture to Invigorate Ecosystems Project” and Steve Osborne, President of Friends of Holla Bend National 
Wildlife Refuge, talked on “Restoring Holla Bend National Wildlife Refuge with Native Grasses”. Steve also helped lead 
a field trip to Holla Bend which made it all the more interesting. 


The ANPS organization is planning for a great fall meeting with interesting talks, a plant sale and some wonderful field 
trips. With the summer rain, | expect we will see lots of wildflowers and maybe some great fall color. These meetings 
provide some of my favorite outdoor events. | get to visit with wonderful people who have the same interest in wild- 
flowers that | have. There has not been a single meeting where | did not learn something new! 


ANPS schedules walks throughout the year which can be found on our website www.anps.org. The trip leaders do a 
great job. We usually prepare the list of field trips in the spring. If you would like to have a walk in a particular area or 
want to know where you can see a particular plant please let us know. We can try to find someone in the area to lead a 
trip. 


Visit our website. The newsletters past and present are a great source of information, and you can explore the latest 
“Know Your Natives” by Sid Vogelpohl. 


Remember, you do not have to be an expert to enjoy the Arkansas Native Plant Society. Everyone is welcome! 


Sincerely, 


Susan Hooks, ANPS President 
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